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CRITICAL ISSUES IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
NATIONAL YOUTH PROGRAM 


It is estimated that there are in the United States approximately 
four million youth between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five who 
are not in school and who are unemployed. In order to help mem- 
bers of this group to find employment or to continue their education, 
President Roosevelt, in an executive order issued June 26, 1935, 
established the National Youth Administration. The objectives of 
the Youth Administration are outlined as follows: 

1. Find employment in private industry for unemployed youth. Work de- 
signed to accomplish this shall be set going in every state in order to work out 
with employers in industry, commerce and business, ways and means of em- 
ploying additional personnel from unemployed young people. 

2. Train and retrain for industrial, technical and professional employment 
opportunities. 

3. Provide for continuing attendance at high school and college. 

4. Provide work relief upon projects designed to meet the needs of youth. 


According to the cost estimates of the program, job or vocational 
training will be provided for approximately 150,000 youth; about 
100,000 pupils will be given aid in continuing their work in high 
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school; needy young men and women to the number of 120,000 will 
be aided in continuing their college education; aid will be extended 
to a selected group of several thousand graduate students; and work 
relief will be provided for approximately 150,000 unemployed youth. 
It would seem, therefore, that the major objectives of the program 
are educational. 

The executive order places the National Youth Administration 
under the general supervision of the administrator of the Works 
Progress Administration and under the immediate supervision of an 
executive director. A National Advisory Committee, consisting of 
representatives of labor, business, agriculture, education, and youth, 
has been appointed by the President. The immediate administration 
of the program is under an Executive Committee and an executive 
director. In each state there will be established a State Youth Divi- 
sion, which will be headed by a State Advisory Committee to be ap- 
pointed by the National Advisory Committee with the aid and con- 
sent of the executive director of the National Youth Administration. 
Each state division will be administered by a state director, who will 
organize local youth committees in counties or communities or 
wherever conditions may warrant. 

Upon signing the executive order, the President said: “TI have de- 
termined that we shall do something for the nation’s unemployed 
youth because we can ill afford to lose the skill and energy of these 
young men and women. They must have their chance in school, 
their turn as apprentices and their opportunity for jobs—a chance 
to work and earn for themselves.” 

The objectives of the National Youth Administration are highly 
commendable. The plan of administration, however, is unfortunate. 
It is objectionable, and highly so, because it places control of the 
program almost exclusively in the hands of individuals who have had 
relatively little experience in dealing with educational problems. 
The plan of administration which has been adopted practically ig- 
nores that large group of educational leaders in this country whose 
professional competence has been demonstrated. There is, for ex- 
ample, in Washington a capable United States Commissioner of 
Education, whose training and experience have been such as to 
qualify him particularly well for the direction of a program of this 
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kind. He was not, however, selected as the executive director of the 
National Youth Administration; the executive director is an im- 
portant member of the staff of the Works Progress Administration. 
The only opportunity that the Commissioner of Education will have 
to influence policies will be through his membership on the Executive 
Committee, the chairman of which is a person of no broad educa- 
tional experience. In working out the program within the states, it 
remains to be seen whether the executive director will attempt to 
secure the services of experienced educational leaders or whether he 
will make his appointments from a lay personnel. 

There are many reasons why the federal government should subsi- 
dize education in the states. It would be most unfortunate, however, 
for the federal government to assume any large measure of control of 
the educational policies of the nation; it would be nothing short of 
disaster for the federal government to assume such control and at 
the same time ignore the educational leadership of the country. 

In a recent address, entitled ‘The Federal Youth Program: Shall 
We Accept a Centralized and Political Administration of Public 
Education?” George Drayton Strayer, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, points out what he considers the objectionable fea- 
tures of the National Youth Administration. In order to bring to the 
attention of our readers some of the more important issues raised by 
Professor Strayer, we quote portions of his address. 

This centralization of authority in the hands of a federal officer, with the lines 
of authority reaching down to the states and to the communities through a 
personnel selected by the central office, is contrary to our American traditions 
in the administration of education. It may be the beginning of a movement 
which will destroy the independence of our public schools from political control. 
At least, it calls for careful analysis by those who believe that it is desirable to 
continue the practice of decentralization in the administration of our schools. 

It is not without significance that the National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, reporting in 1931, emphasized the danger of partisan or class propaganda 
if allowed to operate on the plastic and uncritical minds of youth at school. It 
found in the decentralized system of management and control of schools the one 
absolutely reliable antidote to the easy capture of the schools by the propagandists 
of an economic, social, and political cult. 

But even if there were no danger, however remote, of the use of such a central 
organization for propagandist purposes, the organization provided should still 
be subject to criticism. The organization sets up in Washington the office of the 
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executive director, a final authority who must determine the acceptability of the 
program developed in the several states. In like manner, the state directors are 
made responsible for the programs in localities within their territory. It seems 
entirely probable that the state and local administrative officers will be chosen 
from among those who are acceptable to the politicians. 

If a central advisory office were to be used, one might well ask why the Office 
of Education, the agency in the federal government responsible for the promo- 
tion of educational enterprises, was not selected. It is headed by an able ad- 
ministrator, and it has a staff of competent specialists. They have been at work 
upon the problems which confront American youth. 

But still more importantly, the administrative organization provided fails to 
recognize the fact that the largest and the most efficient youth organization in 
the United States is to be found in the state and local offices for the administra- 
tion of public education. During the past hundred years in the United States we 
have developed in the field of education the most certainly professional adminis- 
trative service known in our democracy. Any scheme which fails to recognize 
the competence and efficiency of state and local administration of public educa- 
tion not only is wasteful but also invites difficulties in the administration of the 
youth program. 

The objectives of the National Youth Administration are primarily educa- 


Now, it is exactly this educational program which state and local educational 
authorities have been dealing with and have partially solved. It is estimated 
that there are as many as four million young men and women between sixteen 
and twenty-five years of age who are not in school and for whom no employment 
is available. If they are to be trained or retrained, if they are to be given voca- 
tional counseling, if they are to continue their work in high school and college, 
it is precisely the state and local authorities now existing that must accept re- 
sponsibility for this enterprise. It is wasteful and inefficient to set up a new 
organization. Even the finding of jobs for those who are to be put on the work- 
relief program might certainly be better done by agencies already existing than 
by newly created ones. The responsibility in any event will center in the Works 
Progress Administration. 

There is another good reason why the form of administration proposed is 
unwise. Assuming an administrative expense of as little as $20,000 per state, we 
have approximately $1,000,000, or enough to provide aid for at least 7,500 
college students, spent for administrative organizations which duplicate existing 
agencies. There must be added to this cost the losses due to the inevitable ineffi- 
ciency of agencies newly created, particularly where appointments may be 
politically dictated. 

There can be no doubt concerning the need for support for an educational 
program for the youth of the country. The fifty million dollars made available 
is altogether too small. To carry forward the program at all adequately would 
probably require five times the amount that is to be spent. But a matter of even 
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greater importance is the determination of sound policy now, for in these emer- 
gency undertakings we may form the pattern which will prevail in the support 
of education and in its administration in the years which lie ahead. 


THE EXPANSION OF GRADUATE STUDY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


During the past three decades the popularization of education in 
this country has been carried to a point that is little short of amaz- 
ing. During each decade since 1910 enrolment in the high school has 
approximately doubled until today the United States Office of Edu- 
cation estimates that there are enrolled in public and private high 
schools combined no less than 70 per cent of the youth of high-school 
age. Expansion at the college level has been somewhat less phe- 
nomenal, and yet it is a striking fact that in 1930 enrolments in col- 
legiate departments of universities, colleges, professional schools, and 
junior colleges were more than eleven times as great as the enrol- 
ments in these institutions in 1890. More students were enrolled in 
these collegiate departments in 1930 than were in attendance in sec- 
ondary schools in 1900. A recent bulletin of the United States Office 
of Education, entitled Graduate Study in Universities and Colleges in 
the United States (Bulletin Number 20, 1934), indicates that this 
upthrust of youth into secondary school and college has been 
accompanied by an equally phenomenal expansion of graduate 
study. 

Before 1870 little graduate work was being carried on in the higher 
institutions of this country. For example, in 1870-71 the numbers of 
graduate students were reported as follows: Harvard University, 8; 
Yale University, 24; Princeton University, 3; University of Michi- 
gan, 6; Lafayette College, 3. As will be noted in Table I, taken from 
the bulletin mentioned, since 1871 there has been a steady increase 
in the number of graduate students. For the decade ending in 1900 
graduate enrolments more than doubled over the preceding decade, 
and in each of the two succeeding decades the enrolments nearly 
doubled. In 1930 enrolments were more than three times as great as 
those in 1920. In 1890 there were 2,382 graduate students enrolled; 
in 1930 there were 47,255, an increase of 1,884 percent. More signifi- 
cant still is the fact that graduate enrolments increased from 15,612 
in 1920 to 47,255 in 1930. 
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From Tables II, III, and IV, also taken from the government 
bulletin on graduate study, it may be seen that there has been a 
corresponding increase in the number of higher degrees awarded by 
American colleges and universities. Attention is directed especially 
to the fact that the number of higher degrees awarded increased from 
4,853 in 1920 to 16,832 in 1930. In 1920 American higher institutions 
conferred 3,873 Masters’ degrees; in 1932 the number of such de- 
grees conferred was 19,339. The recent popularization of the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy has been equally striking. In 1920, 532 such 
degrees were conferred; in 1928, 1,447; and in 1930, 2,024. 


TABLE I 
GROWTH OF GRADUATE-STUDENT ENROLMENTS FROM 1871-72 TO 1929-30 
Number of 
Year Graduate Students 


The popularization of secondary education forced the high school 
to reorganize its curriculum to meet the needs of a constituency 
diverse in its ability and in its interests. The popularization of the 
college is having the same effect on that institution. There is little 
doubt that the expansion of graduate study will likewise force a re- 
organization of the graduate curriculum. Graduate study in this 
country has from the beginning placed special emphasis on prepara- 
tion for research, but unmistakable evidence is appearing that this 
emphasis on research as one of the chief goals of all graduate study is 
being seriously challenged. The sheer popularization of graduate 
study constitutes such a challenge. It may be seriously questioned 
whether American higher institutions have the resources to provide 
effective training in research for the two thousand Doctors and the 
twenty thousand Masters upon whom degrees are conferred an- 
nually. Moreover, it is reasonably certain that the number of stu- 
dents seeking higher degrees will continue to increase. In this con- 
nection it should be pointed out that social conditions in this country 
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TABLE II 


INCREASE IN ADVANCED DEGREES GRANTED SINCE 1890 


NuMBER OF ADVANCED DEGREES 


YEAR 
Men Women Total 

TABLE III 
INCREASE IN MASTERS’ DEGREES GRANTED SINCE 1890 
NuMBER OF MAsTERS’ DEGREES 

YEAR 
Men Women Total 
1,821 619 2,440 

TABLE IV 
INCREASE IN PH.D. DEGREES GRANTED SINCE 1876 
NUMBER OF NuMBER OF Pu.D. DEGREES 
InstrTv- 
TIONS 


Women 


( 
Men Total 
38 365 44 409 
74 1,692 332 2,024 
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are such that we cannot, as in Germany, arbitrarily limit enrolments 
in higher institutions. Then, too, the needs of the graduate students 
are becoming increasingly diverse. Undoubtedly, a sharper distinc- 
tion will have to be drawn between training for teaching and admin- 
istrative positions and training for research. Whatever the precise 
solution of the issues may be, changes in the requirements for higher 
degrees seem inevitable. 


EVIDENCE OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE COUNCIL-MANAGER 
Form oF Ciry GOVERNMENT 


The schools and the municipal government of a community are 
competitors, in a way, for the taxpayer’s dollar. Efficient and eco- 
nomical municipal administration is likely to make available addi- 
tional revenue for the support of schools. Even more important, 
perhaps, is the fact that a community which insists on efficient 
municipal administration is likely to insist on efficient school admin- 
istration as well. Superintendents and teachers, therefore, have a 
particular interest in that form of city government which provides 
an adequate public service at the lowest cost. A study recently com- 
pleted by the National Municipal League indicates that during the 
depression years cities having the council-manager type of organiza- 
tion have provided a more adequate public service at a lower cost 
than have cities of non-manager types. The following quotation 
from a release of the league summarizes some of the major conclu- 
sions of the study. 

From a comparative tax survey of 261 cities of over 30,000 population, it was 
found that the average adjusted total tax rates for cities with managers were less 
in every population class than the average rates for cities with other forms of 
government. In the 300,000 to 500,000 population class, for example, Cincinnati 
and Rochester, council-manager cities, had the lowest adjusted rates. 

The favorable showing of manager cities has not been obtained at a sacrifice 
to services, according to the league’s report. In fact, examination of the records 
of council-manager cities shows that extended and more efficient public services 
have accompanied reductions in tax rates. 

In all cities, regardless of their form of government, police forces were main- 
tained with very little change throughout the period 1929-33. An interesting 
fact, however, brought out by the league’s study of Uniform Crime Reports, was 
that at the beginning of this period and throughout it cities with managers were 
policed with smaller forces than cities with other types of government. In 1933 
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manager cities with over 100,000 population had one less police-department 
employee per 3,000 population than non-manager cities of similar size. 

During the depression manager cities cut their health appropriation 7.5 per 
cent less than the average cut in the large cities of the country, and they began 
restoring services earlier. In the recent City Health Conservation Contest con- 
ducted by the American Public Health Association and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce council-manager cities received proportionally a larger 
percentage of the awards. 

Council-manager cities, it was discovered, devote a larger share of their 
budgets to recreation than non-manager cities. During the recent years of 
financial stringency they cut their recreation expenditures nearly a third less 
than the non-manager cities. While appropriations were cut, more than one-half 
of the manager cities, rather than cutting down on recreation services, increased 
the number of playgrounds, community centers, athletic fields, and other recrea- 
tional units. 

Library budgets were cut 8.6 per cent less in the manager cities studied than 
in the non-manager cities of the same population classifications. The manager 
cities allowed more for libraries in their budgets than the cities with other forms 
of government. In 1929 while the non-manager cities were spending 71 cents per 
capita for library services for the public, the city-manager cities were allowing 
77 cents. In 1933, after budget cuts, the non-manager cities were allowing only 
61 cents per capita while the manager cities allowed 72 cents. 


NEEDED RESEARCH IN THE PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


In a recent issue of the University of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin, Willard C. Olson outlines in some detail a program of re- 
search designed to discover effective procedures for the prevention 
of delinquency. Professor Olson’s proposal is so timely that we feel 
justified in quoting his statement of it at some length. 


The widespread popular and professional interest in delinquents and crimi- 
nals makes it especially pertinent to inquire as to the nature of the next step in 
research, if progress is to be based on demonstrated facts rather than wishful 
thinking and authoritarian pronouncements. It is clear that there is urgent 
need for fundamental research on the numerous problems of education, psy- 
chology, sociology, medicine, and other disciplines that underlie the under- 
standing, prediction, and modification of human behavior. Such investigations 
must go on, if procedures of known effectiveness are to be developed. Admitting 
that this background is at present inadequate, but assuming that we do have a 
large body of demonstrated principles of procedure, what types of research can 
be undertaken to demonstrate that active programs of prevention are socially 
justifiable? 

We need here the application on a large scale of the general methods of ex- 
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perimental investigation which have been useful on so many narrower problems. 
To demonstrate the effectiveness of the application of present knowledge in the 
prevention of delinquency, experiments of the following type should be inaugu- 
rated in various centers: 

1. Select in each center 2,000 (or multiples of 2,000) children in the first 
grade of the public schools. The children selected would be those whose “delin- 
quency expectancy” is high as measured by present methods. Social, psycho- 
logical, and medical data would be gathered for each according to the best 
known techniques. One or more centers might profitably begin at nursery-school 
ages rather than in the first grade when many characteristics already appear 
rather definitely fixed. 

2. Divide the group of children selected into two groups of 1,000 each. Group 
A would be designated as the experimental group, and Group B as the control 
group. 

3. With Group B, the control group, do nothing. They would receive the 
types of attention that communities ordinarily give to children. 

4. With Group A, the experimental group, put into operation any one or a 
combination of programs which give any reasonable hope of effectiveness as 
determined by present knowledge. Suggestions of the experimental variables to 
be used in this group would be programs designated as character education, 
child-guidance clinics, parent education, changed emphases in the curriculums 
and methods of schools, community approaches, special classes and schools, and 
various types of developmental supervision. It would be desirable to set up a 
series of experiments in various cities in which one or another of these emphases 
might constitute the experimental factors. Programs should be continued for at 
least ten years. At the end of the period, clear the 2,000 records through the 
confidential exchange and secure a record of court and institutional experiences 
for each child. More subtle measured appraisal should also be secured. The in- 
struments might include tests of social information, attitudes, and performance, 
and records of behavior problems. 

5. At the end of the ten-year period judge the possibilities of prevention by 
differences in the records for Group A and Group B. 

6. At the end of another decade check again so as to determine the effective- 
ness of the program in relation to adult criminality. 

7. Publish the results widely with such generalizations as appear both 
economically and scientifically sound. 

The difficulty of establishing and carrying to conclusion a program such as 
has been outlined above should not be minimized. Personnel would need to be 
developed. Continuity of planning, co-operation, and persistence of motive are 
required for the successful completion of long-time projects. These could be in- 
sured by institutional responsibility. The experiments, however, should go some 
distance in taking the possibilities of prevention out of the field of speculation. 
While the researches would be expensive, the cost would be negligible, if they 
laid a pattern for the general support of preventive measures. An estimated 
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annual crime bill of approximately thirteen billion dollars deserves the expendi- 
ture and risk of considerable amounts for scientific studies and demonstration 
in the field of prevention. Governmental agencies should eventually recognize 
research in human behavior and social relations as a public function on a scale 
commensurate with its importance. 

We have usually allowed cases of social and personal maladjustments to 
mature without much attention until they become acute through some dramatic 
precipitating circumstance. We then find that our personal services and social 
institutions are entirely inadequate to the task of restructuring what it has taken 
a considerable part of the developmental period to produce. We cannot be 
optimistic about the corrective or curative values of late approaches with 
present knowledge through clinic, court, or correctional institutions. 

It would appear that the next major research strategy would be to begin both 
constructive and remedial programs at early life ages and continue them over a 
protracted period. 


A NOVEL VENTURE IN THE USE OF FILMS 
IN CHARACTER EDUCATION 


It has long been felt that motion pictures might be used success- 
fully as instruments of character education. Perhaps the chief diffi- 
culty has been the cost of preparing films for this purpose. The 
Committee on Social Values in Motion Pictures seems to have 
obviated this difficulty by a very simple plan. The Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America has agreed to produce a 
number of one-reel films extracted from current feature plays. In 
these films well-known actors portray vividly situations involving 
basic social issues and character problems. The films are designed 
for use by schools, churches, or other social agencies. After viewing 
the films, pupils and teacher, or other discussion leader, will discuss 
the problems portrayed. In this way it is hoped that pupils may be 
led to arrive at constructive conclusions of their own. 

In a pamphlet describing the plan the essential purpose of each of 
a number of the films is described as follows: 


“Huckleberry Finn,” to cultivate social democracy and to substitute it for 
snobbishness. “Broken Lullaby,” to break down racial prejudices, especially 
those engendered by war. “Skippy,” . . . . to promote an understanding of the 
meaning of friendship and to inspire a willingness to express it in constant help- 
fulness. ““Tom Sawyer,” to develop satisfactions in work as well as play. “Tom 
Brown of Culver,” to develop respect and emulation of those who have served 
their country well. “Alias the Doctor,” to develop a dynamic purpose in life and 
the accompanying self-control which is necessary for the success of an individual 
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and for the happiness of everyone associated with him. “Her Sweetheart,” to up- 
root greed which so quickly deteriorates character when it becomes the dominat- 
ing motive in life. “The Band Plays On,” to inspire habits of co-operation, re- 
spect for the training process, and desire to fulfil obligations. 


Other films, twenty in all, have been produced with similar specific 
purposes in view. This series of motion pictures bears the general 
title “Secrets of Success.” 

The committee has prepared a manual for the guidance of teachers 
and discussion leaders who may wish to use the films. The first part 
of the manual includes a discussion of the general plan of the series, 
a description of the procedures and methods to be followed in the 
use of the films, and a list of directions with respect to the distribu- 
tion and the showing of the pictures. The second part sets forth 
briefly the more commonly recognized objectives of character educa- 
tion and the principles observed in the selection and the editing of 
the pictures. 

The use of these films is still in the experimental stage. The com- 
mittee makes the following statement with respect to their distribu- 
tion. 

In view of the fact that 1934-35 is considered a “demonstration period” for 
“Secrets of Success,” and that the number of prints is very limited, formal appli- 
cation for use of the pictures in this series must be made. The committee is com- 
pelled by circumstances to release these pictures to the organizations and com- 
munities where the plan seems to give promise of the best experimental results. 


Persons interested in participating in the use of these films should 
communicate with the chairman of the committee, Dean Howard M. 
LeSourd, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


REQUIRING PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCY 
OF THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 


Many superintendents and principals hesitate to undertake 
organized programs of guidance because they are not able to secure 
the services of professionally trained counselors. In most instances, 
perhaps, counselors have, up to the present, simply grown into their 
positions. The basis of selection has often been aggressiveness, popu- 
larity with pupils, sensitivity to the problems of youth, or lack of 
resistance to the assumption of new duties. The result has been that 
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a great deal of the counseling has been of questionable value. It is 
patent, of course, that the duties of the counselor are such as to 
require a person of high professional competence, and yet, so far as 
we are aware, only three states—California, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania—require a special certificate for counselors. We quote here- 
with the requirements for the counselor’s certificate recently adopted 
by the New York State Education Department. 


Definition “Counselor” means the staff member who works with individual 
pupils and co-ordinates the efforts of parents, community agencies, teachers, 
specialists, and administrative officers in the educational adjustment, character 
development, and post-school plans of individual pupils. ... . 

Certificate required.—A teacher or other staff member who devotes at least 
50 per cent of his time to counseling shall hold a certificate valid for such service 
in the public schools. 

PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATE 


1. Preparation —The candidate shall have completed a four-year curriculum 
approved for the preparation of secondary-school teachers, or approved equiva- 
lent preparation, and in addition six semester hours in approved graduate 
courses; said preparation shall have included twenty-four semester hours in 
appropriate courses distributed according to the following schedule: counseling, 
6-8 semester hours; adolescent development or psychology for teachers and 
methods of teaching in secondary schools, 6-10 semester hours; observation and 
supervised practice teaching, 2-6 semester hours; history, philosophy, problems 
and/or principles of education, 4-8 semester hours. 

2. Experience.-—The candidate shall have completed five years of appropri- 
ate experience. A candidate for the counseling certificate shall have had ex- 
perience other than teaching which has given him an appreciation of the prob- 
lems which young people will face upon leaving the public school. Successful 
commercial, industrial, trade, or professional experience is desirable. Breadth as 
well as length of experience is sought; personnel, supervisory placement, and in- 
terviewing experience are assets. 

3. Certificate——The candidate shall have been issued a certificate valid for 
teaching in the public secondary schools or a statement of eligibility for such a 
certificate. 

4. Validity —tThe provisional certificate shall be a valid license for counseling 
in the public school for five consecutive years. 

5. Extension of time validity —The validity of a provisional certificate shall 
be extended for five consecutive years by the commissioner of education on 
evidence that the counselor has completed three years of counseling experience 
during the preceding five-year period and fifteen semester hours in approved 
graduate courses in addition to the minimum preparation prescribed for its 
issuance; said additional preparation shall include: guidance, 4-8 semester 
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hours; psychological tests and/or mental hygiene, 2-4 semester hours; economics 
and/or sociology, 2-4 semester hours; electives, 5-7 semester hours. 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATE 


1. Preparation—The counselor shall have completed thirty semester hours 
in approved graduate courses; said preparation shall include: 
Courses Semester Hours 
Guidance and 12-16 

Administration of guidance program (including ; 
history, principles, problems and procedures of 
guidance; pupil curricular and extra-curriculum 
problems; vocational guidance, loans and scholar- 
ship funds, cumulative-record procedures, place- 


ment procedures, and practices).............. 6-8 
Research and studies in educational and occupa- 
Methods of teaching guidance classes........... 2-4 
Psychological tests and mental hygiene............ 8-10 
Mental and aptitude measurements............. 4-6 
Personality and social adjustment.............. 2-3 


Sociology (including continuity relationships, social 
welfare, racial problems, delinquency, the family 
Economics and labor problems................. 4-6 


2. Experience—The counselor shall have completed five years of appropriate 
experience in counseling, three years of which during the preceding five-year 
period shall have been in the public schools of New York State. 

3. Certificate ——The counselor shall have been issued a provisional form of the 
counselor’s certificate valid in the public schools of New York State. 

4. Validity—The permanent certificate shall be a valid permanent license for 
counseling in the public schools with or without a requirement of further study 
and training. 

AN AUTHOR REPLIES 


The March, 1935, issue of the Elementary School Journal carried 
a statement by W. L. Dix in which he criticized certain findings of 
an article on ‘““Summer-Time Forgetting” written by O. W. Kolberg 
and published in an earlier issue of this Journal. We publish here- 
with Mr. Kolberg’s reply to Mr. Dix’s criticism. 


The first criticism of my article ““A Study of Summer-Time Forgetting” which 
Mr. Dix makes is that the first conclusion is invalid. The complete conclusion 
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is: “In the case of easy material, improvement in knowledge of subject matter 
rather than forgetting takes place during the summer months.” Mr. Dix omitted 
the first phrase of this conclusion. This omission changes the meaning entirely. 
Had he used my statement in its entirety, he would have found it acceptable. 
He should also have considered the fourth conclusion, for it states definitely 
that “difficult subject matter is forgotten by all intelligence-quotient groups to 
a greater extent than is easy subject matter.” These conclusions show that I 
have considered different grades of difficulty in subject matter and find that 
retention ability varies with the changes in difficulty. They show that I have 
concluded that forgetting takes place when the subject matter is of sufficient 
difficulty. In stating that, when the entire range of tasks in the test I used is 
considered, there is improvement rather than forgetting, I was showing that, if 
we are to measure forgetting, we must use a test that covers material of sufficient 
difficulty to insure a change in the score between the first test and the second. 
Later investigators in this field should observe this point when selecting the 
test to be used. 

It seems strange that Mr. Dix should find it difficult to believe that there 
may be improvement, as shown by test scores, during the summer vacation, for 
on page 245 of the report of his study appearing in the Eighth Yearbook of the 
Elementary School Principals he states that 21 per cent of his 150 pupils had 
made gains during the summer months. This improvement is in excess of that 
which my study shows, for the group he speaks of had a median intelligence 
quotient of 80 and a minimum of 43, while the group with which I deal had only 
7 cases with intelligence quotients below 80 and 156 with intelligence quotients 
above 80. Had the group of which Mr. Dix speaks been a high intelligence 
group, it is reasonable to suppose that even more than 21 per cent would have 
made improvement. Thus, it is only fair to conclude that the findings both of 
Mr. Dix’s survey and of mine are true but that mine deals with a group of pupils 
who had higher intelligence ratings and who consequently reacted differently to 
the summer vacation. 

The second objection raised by Mr. Dix is that “the learning period for all 
the facts in these tests is not constant. .... This situation affects the ability to 
recall as much as the difficulty of the questions.”’ It seems to me that this situa- 
tion exists in all tests, including reading and arithmetic tests as well as history 
tests. If differences in the learning period are unfavorable in any test, they 
should be most unfavorable in the seventh-grade history test; for in this subject 
much new information is given the pupil during the seventh grade, while in the 
reading and arithmetic tests spoken of by Mr. Dix, much of the material tested 
is an accumulation of years of repetition of fundamental skills. As he states on 
page 248 of the Yearbook above quoted, one would expect the retention to be 
better in connection with familiar subject matter than when less familiar subject 
matter is used. Conclusion 4 of my article agrees with this statement exactly. 

It appears, therefore, that these two surveys of summer-time forgetting dis- 
cover the same truths: first, that pupils with low intelligence (and the intelli- 
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gence quotient must be below go in order to be rated low) forget more during 
the summer months than those with higher intelligence ratings and, second, that 
some pupils make improvement during the summer months, at least as far as 
test scores show. 

I believe that a few comments on my study will help point out why I have 
reached certain conclusions. First, my study has gone farther than that of Mr. 
Dix in discovering where improvement arises. Through my classification of sub- 
ject matter into “easy” and “difficult,” I have been able to show that, when 
learning has been thorough, there is little if any forgetting during the summer 
months (when the median for the group as a whole is used as a measure) but 
that, where learning has been less thorough, retention is not so good. Also, by 
classifying pupils into intelligence groups, I have been able to discover that the 
differences in abilities to retain information become measurable when the in- 
telligence quotient differs by as much as thirty points. Doubtless, if a longer 
period of forgetting were used, the differences between these extreme groups of 
intelligence would be greater than when the summer vacation is used as the 
period of forgetting. 

The second difference between the studies is that Mr. Dix has used merely 
median scores of the group as a determiner of the retention or the forgetting of 
pupils. Had he calculated the coefficient of correlation between intelligence and 
forgetting, he would have obtained a more scientific picture of the situation, and 
I believe he would have reached the same conclusion as I have set forth in the 
second of my conclusions. 

Apparently, there is much unexplored ground in this field of summer-time 
forgetting. 
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EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION ON TEXTBOOKS 
PROVIDED IN THE SCHOOLS 


A. H. NELSON 
The Macmillan Company, New York City 


_ The effects of the depression on the provision of textbooks in the 
schools may be discussed from several points of view. That of the 
publisher, were he interested solely in the volume of his business, 
could be covered in a single sentence. His business has been reduced 
approximately 35 per cent. No publisher worthy of the name, how- 
ever, considers his business from this viewpoint only. The business 
is concerned, necessarily, with what in the terms of trade is known 
as the “long haul.” It is perhaps wise for the benefit of those who 
are not connected with publishing to discuss how that term applies 
to the task of supplying books to the schools. 

All business naturally divides itself into two classes. One class in- 
cludes those industries in which the initial investment in an article 
to be presented to the public is not greatly different from the cost of 
that article when it is produced in quantity for sale. An example 
might be a model dress. A dress manufacturer has fifty salesmen on 
the road. He must put a sample of his model in the hands of each 
salesman. He manufactures originally fifty dresses at a unit cost not 
greatly different from the cost when quantity production is under 
way. His salesmen visit the trade and take the orders, and the quan- 
tity needed is manufactured and delivered. The second type of 
business is exemplified by the manufacturer who, before he can offer 
an article to the public, must undertake large expense for things that 
will be valueless unless the article finds favor and so may be pro- 
duced in quantity. An especially good example of this type of indus- 
try is the company which undertakes to market new inventions. To 
that company comes the inventor with the idea for a new machine 
which will perhaps perform some operation better and at less cost 
than the machines available. Such a company, if it is to undertake 
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the project, must have on its staff experts who will study the in- 
ventor’s ideas. Outside experts may well be necessary before a deci- 
sion can be reached. Then drawings must be made, dies must be cut, 
and other expensive operations must be undertaken. Eventually a 
few machines can be:turned out for public offering. Will the ma- 
chines operate as the inventor has predicted? Will they produce a 
better article? Will they be less expensive to operate? If so, the 
market exists and the sales are made. If not, the total investment is 
lost. All those beautiful plans, all those perfect dies, are just so much 
valueless junk. 

The example used to typify the second class of business is so close 
in plan of operation to the textbook business as to be startling. Pub- 
lishers are continually struck with wonder when school officials and 
the public generally inquire why books cannot be supplied to the 
schools at the cost of paper, printing, and binding. Because to pub- 
lishers, who live with the problem, it is so evident that paper, print- 
ing, and binding are only minor costs, they feel that the situation 
should be equally evident to all. They know that educational prog- 
ress would be seriously hampered were their prices to be forced down 
to the cost of paper, printing, and binding. They know that this part 
of the business is not publishing at al]. They know that under such 
a plan the manufacturer and the jobber would be necessary, but not 
the publisher. They know that under such a plan the books used 
today would be the books used by our grandparents. 

It is exactly on this account that the effect which the depression 
has had on textbook sales becomes important. The publishers’ 
friends in the schools of the country might be sorry, on personal 
grounds, to see our volume of business reduced, but their obligations 
would demand that they reduce it if such reduction did not reflect to 
the disadvantage of the schools. 

This spread between the net price and the cost of paper, printing, 
and binding constitutes the publisher’s lifeblood. It enables him to 
render his service. What is the service that he renders? To many, 
discussion of that point may seem unnecessary, but this service is so 
important a factor that it is perhaps best to go over familiar ground. 
The only contact that the vast majority of school people have with 
the publisher is their contact with the salesman, To such persons the 
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publisher is one who employs salesmen to sell books which authors 
have written and which the publisher has manufactured. They do 
not know of the major efforts and expenses that the publisher must 
meet before his product is ready to be put into the salesman’s hands. 

The publisher invites and receives many manuscripts. He must 
employ persons competent to read and judge of the merits of such 
manuscripts. These preliminary readings take time and cost money, 
but they are necessary before decisions can be arrived at. They are 
a necessary part of the business expense even though the great ma- 
jority of the manuscripts read are judged to be unworthy of publica- 
tion. Many times it is necessary to add to this office cost the expense 
of expert advisers outside the regular salaried staff. Each book final- 
ly published must absorb the cost of the nei reading of sev- 
eral manuscripts. 

Were this expense the only cost to be conten the burden 
would be relatively light. After the manuscript has been accepted 
and the publishing contract has been drawn, the real expense begins. 
Then enter those most severe of all critics—the editors in a publish- 
ing company. They know that their reputations with their own 
house depend on the character of the books which they produce. 
They spend weeks of their time on each book, making corrections in 
English, in statement of fact, in organization, and in teaching equip- 
ment. Many times these changes are so extensive in amount and 
character that the manuscript must go back to the author for revi- 
sion and correction. With all that work out of the way comes the 
question of type page, format, and other mechanical details, which 
must be so decided that the book may serve its purpose to the high- 
est possible degree. Expert illustrators take a hand, normally at the 
expense of the publisher. Finally a sample edition must be manu- 
factured and sent to the school men, who are the ultimate judges. 
Like the invention previously mentioned, the book can then be ex- 
pected to sell in quantity and return to the publisher the money in- 
vested and a fair margin of profit only if it will do the work better 
than existing books. If not, the initia] investment is lost. With the 
greatest care which the publisher can exercise, the proportion of 
failures is appalling. 

It is important to bear in mind that the publisher undertakes this 
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expense only because he is forced to do so. He knows that a book 
hurriedly prepared and rushed through carelessly will inevitably 
join the legion of books which sold in too small quantities to return 
the initial investment. He may be absolutely cold-blooded; he may 
have no iota of pride in his product or interest in the education of 
children; but, if he hopes to remain in business, he will spend all the 
money necessary to pay for the careful work described. The point is, 
of course, that school men demand—properly so—that schoolbooks 
be of the highest quality. They feel to the point of knowing that 
Charters was right when he said: 


The Big Three of the educational world are the child, the teacher, and the 
book. The child is constantly building conduct patterns, solving problems, 
feeling emotions, living a fertile life. In the child’s adventures the teacher serves 
as counselor and guide, teaching him to avoid wasteful effort and follow fruitful 
methods. To discover the distilled advice and experience of generations of 
thoughtful ancestors, the teacher and the child both need the book—a handy 
storehouse of established patterns to be used as occasions may require.* 


The depression did affect the sales of schoolbooks adversely. It 
did reduce them more than 35 per cent. This fact could mean but one 
thing—a reduced income for the publishers. The publishing indus- 
try, being a highly competitive industry with no enormous fortunes 
to back it up, must of necessity trim sails. The reduction in income 
meant salary cuts which in general were greater than those school 
men suffered. It meant cuts wherever cuts could be made, and, un- 
fortunately, the place where most effective cuts could be made was 
exactly at the point where the industry was hurt the most in its en- 
deavor to serve the people, namely, in the money available for the 
publication of new books. True it is that many new books have been 
published, but in great degree these have been books which the pub- 
lishers were forced to publish on account of commitments made be- 
fore the depression. Relatively few new projects could be under- 
taken, and with the changing curriculums the need is greater than 
ever before. The effect has been almost tragic. 

It is interesting to note that this depression is the first which has 
adversely affected the textbook business. In all previous depressions 
the consequent increase in school attendance meant an increase 
rather than a decrease in the sale of schoolbooks. There has been the 
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expected increase in enrolments during this depression but a largely 
decreased textbook business. Why? The answer is not hard to find. 
In previous depressions schoolbooks were purchased largely by the 
parents. Parents considered books a first necessity and, whatever 
the sacrifice might be, in some way provided them. Therefore, in- 
creased enrolments meant increased business for schoolbook publish- 
ers. Between the time of the last major depression and the present 
disturbance, a new factor entered the picture—the free textbook. 
When the pinch came with the present depression, harassed boards 
of education and superintendents of schools felt forced to make cuts 
in expenses. Cutsin salaries brought strenuous objection from organ- 
ized groups, frequently backed up by local lay people who objected 
to such a program because their friends and their businesses were 
harmed by it. Cuts, therefore, must be made elsewhere and in quar- 
ters where objection could not be voiced. Books and supplies seemed 
about the only things which fell in that category. Studies show how 
ruthlessly those budgets were reduced. It has come about, then, that 
in free-textbook times a depression has meant markedly less expendi- 
ture for books even with largely increased enrolments. 

Let me say here that in my opinion this situation is largely the 
fault of the publishing industry. Despite all the cries of politicians 
concerning the nefarious practices of the “‘book trust,” there is prob- 
ably no other industry so lacking in any form of co-operation. 
Among publishers it is a case of every man for himself. That is as it 
should be so far as product and price are concerned; but, when the 
policy is carried to such lengths as it is today, when we have no or- 
ganization at all, not even one to promote a more general knowledge 
of the contribution that publishers make to the education of the 
child, the situation becomes absurd. Publishers seem to take it for 
granted that everyone will recognize their contribution, will accept 
the principle that a plenteous supply of books is an educational 
necessity. The results of this depression should be enough to con- 
vince us of the absurdity of such a position. As F. J. Lowth, of the 
Rock County Teachers Training School, at Janesville, Wisconsin, 
has put it: 

When one finds a teacher using a history text copyrighted fifteen to twenty 


years ago (not so unusual a case), or a civics book in which United States sena- 
tors are said to be elected by state legislatures, it is surely time for a change. 
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For a number of years after any constitutional amendment, teachers may be 
found anywhere using old books which give incorrect information. This ought 
not to be. In physiology, in arithmetic, and other subjects a textbook more than 
a few years old needs to be replaced by something new. .... Necessary books— 
textbooks and reference books—fall into the category of bread-and-butter 
necessities. They are most decidedly not luxuries or superfluities. Necessary 
books are the chief stock in trade of the school. We must have books. 

Many other leaders in education are making similar statements. 
The point is that publishers as a group have been at fault in allowing 
this indifference toward books to grow up. We knew three years ago 
that in the face of increased enrolments our sales were decreasing. 
We knew that an adequate number of books had never been supplied. 
We knew that in thousands of schools, before the depression set in, 
books which were out of date and almost useless as educational tools 
were being used. We knew, therefore, that a bad condition was rapid- 
ly becoming infinitely worse. 

Did we as an industry set to work to correct that condition? We 
did not. We had no organization, and we continued doing as we al- 
ways had done: we continued representing ourselves individually as 
the perfect publishers and our competitors as little better than horse 
thieves. We even did that more intensively than ever before. The 
results have been those that might have been expected. As never 
before, we are accused of robbing the people. State after state 
threatens to print its uwn books. Politicians, either through igno- 
rance or design, shout from the housetops that books which cost 
twenty-five cents to print and bind are sold by the publisher-robbers 
at fifty cents. We publishers know that even in good times we are 
lucky if, after paying all the expenses involved, we have a five-cent 
profit on a fifty-cent book. We know that in bad times the most 
careful attention to details is necessary to enable us to break even. 
Do we make the facts known? We donot. We seem to like the posi- 
tion of robber baron. We are speechless even when a legislator in 
Georgia offers a bill providing for a rental system and proclaims that 
it will save the people of that sovereign state more than three million 
dollars a year. We know that the total expenditure for schoolbooks 
in that state is less than one million dollars a year—much less—but, 
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having no organization, we are ineffective. Perhaps one of the re- 
sults of the depression will be an effective publishers’ organization 
that will keep the public advised of the true state of affairs. 
Wherein is this discussion of interest to the school man? He 
should know whether books are of consequence. He does know. He 
knows that he makes no expenditure which contributes as much, for 
each dollar expended, to the education of the children as does the 
amount expended for books. Why then does he need anything from 
publishers other than the offering of a plethora of good books? Ideal- 
ly he should not. The situation, though, is exactly the same as that 
in our economic world generally. Engineers and economists have 
shown us that, if each of us worked a reasonable number of hours a 
day making and distributing goods, we should have everything in 
profusion. No one has yet shown us how that situation can be 
brought about. We are human beings, and, before we can be made 
to do a thing, the desire for it must be planted in our minds. That is 
why the retail store must display attractively the wares it offers. 
That is why the retail store must add a considerable profit—often 
double the amount it pays—in fixing the retail price. The school 
man has thousands of calls for the few dollars at his disposal. People 
demand new buildings, demand swimming pools, demand elaborate 
decorations for entrance halls, demand the latest in seating equip- 
ment, demand radios, demand everything necessary to keep up with 
the Joneses in the next city. The school man, facing all these de- 
mands and facing a limited budget too, is not to be blamed if he 
needs help to get the essential things, and, as Mr. Lowth says, “‘We 
must have books.’”’ Publishers must join in educating the public to 
demand for their children, before they demand the less essential 
things, the best there is in books and plenty of them. Then the 
school man, in times of depression and consequent increased enrol- 
ments, will have the backing necessary to enable him to buy more, 
not fewer, books. Publishers will then be in a position to serve the 
schools as they should in depression times. It must be remembered 
that depression times are times of rapid changes of opinion. New 
things are desired. New things in the way of books can be had only 
if publishers are kept in a position financially where they can dare to 
experiment even though the majority of their experiments must 
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necessarily fail and therefore produce losses, not profits, in the bal- 
ance sheet. 

School men are not wholly free of responsibility. They have un- 
dertaken the job of educating the children. They should not have 
allowed budgets for books to be slashed to the extent that they have 
been. They should have pointed out that eliminating altogether the 
purchase of books would save less than two dollars out of every one 
hundred dollars spent. They should have shown how unfair it was to 
ask teachers to accept increased pupil loads without the better tools 
to work with. They should have explained that an increase of 10 per 
cent in pupil load saved enough to buy more than four times the 
number of books bought in normal times. They should have dem- 
onstrated how a teacher, equipped with modern up-to-date books 
and assisted by the workbooks, the study helps, and the tests which 
are today available, could handle increased pupil load with as good 
results educationally as those formerly obtained, perhaps even bet- 
ter. They did not generally follow this procedure, and the results are 
seen in radically lowered standards and in general discontent with 
the schools on the part of the public. Gates puts it: 

A greater and more effective use of schoolbooks and printed materials de- 
signed to aid or wholly to enable the pupil to learn by himself what must other- 
wise be laboriously and expensively taught orally, has been advocated by ex- 
perts in learning for a quarter-century. During recent years, such materials 
have been vastly improved in usefulness and reduced in costs. They represent 
an equipment which schools should provide abundantly in the most prosperous 
times even if the more expensive oral instruction and mechanical teaching de- 
vices could be easily afforded. The liberal use of books and printed learning ma- 
terials is a sound policy under any circumstances. Under the present conditions, 
when the need for reduction of expenditures is insistent, a marked extension in 
the use of books and printed learning materials, instead of being an extrava- 
gance, is the most obvious and certain means of economizing without impover- 
ishing education.! 


School men are now awake. That fact is being shown in increased 
budgets here and there over the country. They realize now how 
serious the mistake was. They see now how much harder it is to se- 
cure increases in budgets to even the former levels than it would 
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have been to keep them there—even to increase them in proportion 
to the increase in enrolment. They are coming to realize that the 
publisher is just as essential an element in the school work as the 
teacher. All these signs can but mean one thing—a more under- 
standing co-operation. 

SUMMARY 

Perhaps, then, the effects of the depression on the provision of 
textbooks in schools may be summarized as follows: 

1. Owing to radically decreased purchases and increased enrol- 
ments the available supply of textbooks is inadequate, out of date, 
badly worn, and in need of entire replacement. 

2. Publishers have learned or must learn to co-operate in educat- 
ing the public to the importance of books and to their relatively low 
cost as educational instruments. 

3. School men have learned in the bitter school of experience that 
curtailment in purchases of books saves little and is immediately 
reflected in lowered standards. 

4. School men have learned that publishers cannot do the impos- 
sible, cannot co-operate in furnishing the great variety of books 
needed for rapidly changing curriculums unless their business can be 
supported sufficiently to provide the necessary funds for such ex- 
perimentation. 
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READING INTERESTS OF Z-SECTION PUPILS 


JOHN A. HOCKETT 
University of California 


The importance of average reading ability for successful adjust- 
ment in the intermediate grades is too obvious to require emphasis 
here. Equally apparent is the fact that each year many children 
who are below the average in intellectual ability enter these grades 
seriously retarded in reading. A wealth of fascinating literature is 
available for primary children, literature adapted to their interests 
and abilities. Equally rich are the offerings for average and superior 
readers in the intermediate grades. Good literary material that is 
adjusted both to the interests and to the reading abilities of slow 
pupils of nine to twelve years of age is much less plentiful. Suitable 
books must be simple but not “babyish.”’ They must deal with ex- 
periences that appeal to older boys and girls but must be as simple 
in vocabulary and style as first and second readers, or even primers. 
Teachers of Z-section classes are almost unanimous in demanding 
more and better books for their pupils. 

Retarded intermediate-grade pupils are now reading whatever 
available materials they can read without too great difficulty. The 
present study was undertaken to discover the types of books most 
widely read and best liked by these children. Lists of the books that 
they had recently read were secured during the school year 1933-34 
from some five hundred boys and girls classified in Z-sections of 
Grades IV, V, and VI in seven schools. In the majority of cases the 
pupils had kept such lists under the supervision of the teachers. 
When requested to do so, they merely submitted or copied these lists 
and indicated the books that they liked best and those that they 
liked second best. The total number of entries was approximately 
4,000, and 1,046 different titles were reported. From these data 
100 titles were chosen according to the combined criteria of fre- 
quency of mention and frequency of selection as first or second 
choice. 
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These too titles, alphabetically arranged on mimeographed forms, 
were submitted to 400 Z-section pupils (219 boys and 181 girls) in 
Grades IV, V, and VI in six schools, only three of which were in- 
cluded in the seven schools previously used. These pupils checked 
the title of each book that they had read and indicated the three 
that they liked best. In this checking, as previously, many referred 
to the lists that they had kept with the help of the teachers. Probably 
this procedure increased the accuracy of their responses. A few 
pupils were apparently more interested in making a good showing 
than in being accurate. Several papers were discarded, at the sug- 
gestion of the teachers, because the pupils had checked books which 
in the opinion of the teachers they had not read. These discarded 
papers were not included in the four hundred which were analyzed. 
It is probable that some other papers included checks for books 
which had been read only in part, or which had been read to the 
child, or the photoplay form of which had been witnessed on the © 
screen. The writer believes, however, that most of the blanks were 
accurately and conscientiously checked. 

The number of checks and preferential selections for each book 
were tabulated according to the reading ages of the pupils. The 
total number of checks was 8,530, and the number of preferred 
choices was 1,104. The average number of books checked by each 
pupil was, consequently, 21, and the average number of pupils 
reading each of the 100 books was 85. Each book, on the average, 
was preferred by almost 13 per cent of the pupils who had read it. 

The data concerning 64 of the 100 books which were most widely 
read and best liked are presented in Table I. This table is inter- 
preted as follows: Wags and Woofie was read by 92 pupils, 51 boys 
and 41 girls. It was checked as one of the three best books by 27 
per cent of the 92 pupils (25 per cent of the boys and 29 per cent of 
the girls). 

The most widely read book was Bannerman’s Story of Little Black 
Sambo, which had been read by 310 of the 400 pupils. Burroughs’ 
Tarzan of the Apes proved to be the most popular; it was selected as 
one of the three best books on the list by 44 per cent of the 107 pupils 
who had read it. The boys proved their fondness for strenuous ad- 
venture by giving Tarzan a preferential rating in 48 per cent of the 
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cases against the girls’ 33 per cent. Among the books widely read, 
second choice went to Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, with 34 per cent 
preference among 169 pupils. The boys, again, were the more en- 
thusiastic about Defoe’s classic, 41 per cent of the boys giving it 
preference compared with 22 per cent of the girls. Hinkle’s Tawny 
received a slightly higher preference than Robinson Crusoe, 36 per 
cent, but Tawny had been read by only 25 pupils. 

Strong sex preferences for certain books were revealed. Boys indi- 
cated great interest in the following books, which were relatively 
uninteresting to the girls: Donahey and Baker’s Teenie Weenie 
Land, Hudspeth’s Oregon Chief, and Nida’s Ab, the Caveman. Girls 
were much more interested in Bigham’s Merry Animal Tales, 
Brandeis’ Little Anne of Canada, Smith’s Three Little Cottontails, 
and Webb’s Cinderella. 

The last column of Table I requires explanation. Reading ages 
were secured for the four hundred pupils, and a tabulation of data 
was made to show the number of pupils of each reading age who 
reported having read each book. Since some books had been read 
earlier than the date of reporting, many of the books were read by a 
part of the pupils at an earlier reading age than that reported. Sig- 
nificant differences in the reading difficulty of the various books 
seemed to be revealed by the data when the cumulative percentage 
of pupiis reporting each book at each reading age was calculated. 
Pupils with reading ages of eight years or less accounted for 14 per 
cent of the readers of Bannerman’s Little Black Sambo, Baker’s 
Pet Pony, Huber’s Skags, the Milk Horse, Serl’s Johnny and Jenny 
Rabbit, and Smith’s Seventeen Little Bears. Pupils of the same limited 
degree of reading ability made up only 4 per cent of those checking 
Collodi’s Pinocchio, Sewell’s Black Beauty, Webb’s Cinderella, and 
Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Similar differences ap- 
pear for reading ages of eight to nine, nine to ten, and ten to eleven. 
From the table showing the cumulative percentages of pupils of 
each reading age reporting each book, three values were selected, 
namely, the percentage of pupils with reading ages of eight or less, 
the percentage with reading ages of nine or less, and the percentage 
with reading ages of nine years and five months or less. These three 
percentages for each book were added together, and values ranging 
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from 120 to 29 were secured. The books having the largest propor- 
tion of readers from these lower reading-age groups would seem to 
be the most simple; those having the smallest percentage, the most 
difficult. The sixty-four books reported were arranged in rank order 
from easiest to most difficult on this basis. These rankings are re- 
ported in the last column of the table. 

It would be interesting to analyze many, if not all, of the sixty-four 
books listed for the purpose of determining the exact level of diffi- 
culty and the characteristics which make them attractive to chil- 
dren. Some evidence will be presented with regard to two widely 
read books. 

Little Black Sambo contains only 228 different words and is a small 
book totaling only 64 sentences and 1,078 running words. Its diffi- 
culty is clearly that of a primer, and it is widely read and enjoyed 
by first-grade pupils. All the characteristics determined by Gates™ 
to be most attractive to primary children are found in pleasing com- 
bination in Helen Bannerman’s little classic. Suitability—a story 
within the range of child experience without being either too hum- 
drum or too remote—is there. Liveliness or action is a pronounced 
characteristic of the story. It is almost one-half conversation, 
twenty-eight of the sixty-four sentences being in direct discourse. 
Although the book is short and simple, a plot runs through the 
entire story. That animals play a prominent réle is evident to 
anyone familiar with the story of Sambo and the tigers. 

In contrast to Little Black Sambo, Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land is a long and difficult book for retarded readers. From a story 
of 64 sentences to one of 162 pages is a wide range. The sentences 
in Lewis Carroll’s masterpiece are more involved and the ideas more 
subtle. The book was written in another country and in another age, 
and many of the occurrences are outside the experience of modern 
children, especially children of low mentality. The story is some- 
what lacking in plot but abounds in action and conversation. 
Animals play a prominent part in the story, and surprise is one of 
its most striking characteristics. These qualities are undoubtedly 
responsible for its appeal to children. The moving-picture version 


t Arthur I. Gates, Interest and Ability in Reading, pp. 70-93. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1930. 
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of the story was available at the time the pupils reported their read- 
ing and probably led to increased interest and more adequate under- 
standing of the book. It is probable, however, that the retarded chil- 
dren who read the book missed much that would be enjoyed by more 
able readers. 

One would expect that few children would select both Sambo and 
Alice as favorite books. A child who could read Alice well enough 
to list it as one of his three favorites would feel considerably superior 
to Sambo. Such proved to be the case. Of 310 pupils reading Sambo, 
64 checked it as a favorite, and 49 out of 156 children gave a prefer- 
ential rating to Alice. One hundred and thirty-four pupils had 
read both books, but only three pupils selected both as a “best” 
book. 

The present study does not include all books that might be read 
and enjoyed by retarded pupils. It includes some evidence of the 
reading difficulty and interest appeal of sixty-four books selected 
from an original list of more than a thousand reported by inter- 
mediate-grade pupils in Z-section classes. 
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TO CHECK OR NOT TO CHECK? 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
State Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Educational literature in recent years has included much dis- 
cussion about 100 per cent accuracy in the operation of the funda- 
mental processes. One of the means suggested for reaching and 
maintaining this standard is the use of checking. Different types of 
checks are proposed for the various processes. The value of check- 
ing to obtain accuracy is well expressed by Young: ‘Whenever it is 
possible, the work should be checked in some way. This is usually 
possible; if not, a second working, independent of the first, is at least 
always possible. It may be said, ‘Train the child to absolute cor- 
rectness the first time.’ Stone believes that all work should be 
checked.” 

The present study is concerned with checking long division, when 
the divisor is a one-figure number, by use of the multiplication proc- 
ess. Such an example is checked by multiplying the quotient by 
the divisor and adding the remainder, if there is a remainder, to 
the product. Checking division by multiplication has been con- 
sidered one of the best checks to be applied. Various authors have 
advocated checking division by multiplication. The view expressed 
by Morton may be considered typical of the thought concerning the 
multiplication check for division: “Every division example solved 
should be checked. From the time of his introduction to the subject, 
the pupil should learn to apply the important principle that divisor 
times quotient plus remainder equals dividend.’’ 

tJ. W. A. Young, The Teaching of Mathematics in the Elementary and the Secondary 
School, p. 250. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1924. 

2 John C. Stone, How To Teach Primary Number, p. 152. Chicago: Benj. H. San- 
born & Co., 1922. 

3 Robert Lee Morton, Teaching Arithmetic in the Primary Grades, p. 187. Newark, 
New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1927. 
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An “error” is defined in this study as any procedure that gives an 
incorrect result. Multiplying the quotient by the divisor and adding 
the remainder will reveal every type of error 

18 (+6, remainder) in division except one. This exception is an 
4)78 error of estimation which results in a final re- 


mainder equal to, or greater than, the divisor. 
“a The example illustrated at the left is incor- 


a rect although the product of the divisor and 


the quotient plus the remainder will equal 
the dividend. 


During the autumn semester of the school year 1934-35 the writer 
supervised the teaching of long division with a one-figure divisor in 
two school centers. A group of about 450 pupils in Grade IV was 
used in this study. Mimeographed practice exercises were furnished 
weekly to the fourteen teachers of these pupils. When each practice 
exercise was completed, the examples were corrected and were then 
returned to the pupil. Each example in every practice exercise was 
checked by the multiplication process from the beginning of the 
study until the final test was given. 

Each error in an incorrect example was pointed out to the pupil, 
and he was required to correct the example. Errors both in the solu- 
tion and in the check of the example were identified. An error in a 
check consisted in an incorrect procedure or in an error in a number 
combination. An example was said to check when the product of 
the divisor and the quotient plus the remainder equaled the divi- 
dend. This plan of teaching was continued until the latter part of 
January, 1935, when the final test was given to measure the pupils’ 
ability in division with a one-figure divisor. 

An analysis of the papers soon showed that checking division by 
the multiplication process is of no value for pupils in Grade IV 
who are learning the division process. The results of checking divi- 
sion by the multiplication process in the case of 404 pupils are given 
in Table I. Although approximately 450 pupils were used in this 
study, the complete records for all the practice exercises and the 
final test could be obtained for only 404 pupils. The table shows that 
checking was ineffective in producing accuracy in division among 
these fourth-grade children. In a careful examination of all papers 
the writer did not find a single case in which a pupil changed the 
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example because the check showed the division to be incorrect. 
On the other hand, there were many cases in which the check was 
changed in order that it would agree with the dividend. The com- 
putation of the check was correct, but, since it did not equal the 
dividend, because of an error in the division process, the final value 


TABLE I 


ERRORS MADE IN PRACTICE EXERCISES AND IN FINAL TEST BY 
404 FOURTH-GRADE PUPILS IN CHECKING LONG DIVISION 
WITH A ONE-FIGURE DIVISOR 


Frequency | Frequency 
Error in Practice} in Final 
Exercises Test 
1. Multiplied quotient by divisor, forcing a check............ 769 327 
2. Did not find error when check did not equal dividend...... 486 138 
3. Multiplication error in check same as multiplication error in 
4. Added remainder incorrectly (error in number combination)| 107 41 
6. Added wrong carry number in multiplication............. 53 58 
7. Did not. add remainder to product... 48 16 
8. Multiplied incorrectly (error in number combination). ..... 35 15 
9. Multsplied dividend: by divisor. ces ° 
1o. Did not add remainder to the units’ figure of the product. . 29 6 
11. Added remainder, carrying when not necessary............ 24 14 
12. Added remainder, carrying more than1.................. 18 8 
13. Added remainder, not carrying when necessary............ 18 7 
14. Added remainder different from remainder in example. .... 12 8 
15. Used quotient different from that in example............. 12 ° 
16. Did not carry when necessary in multiplication........... 10 7 
17. Subtracted instead of adding remainder.................. 9 2 
18. Multiplied quotient by number different from divisor. ..... 5 ° 


in the check was made to equal the dividend. The only means for 
determining that the values had been changed was to note whether 
figures had been erased and new figures substituted. 

The greatest number of errors in checking resulted from forcing 
the check. This same error was also prevalent in the final test. 
The test was the same as that used in another study by the writer." 

To determine whether the check was consciously forced on the 
part of the pupil or whether it was caused by a faulty knowledge of 
the multiplication process, a test on the multiplication examples 
in which the check was forced was given to the pupils in seven of the 


t Foster E. Grossnickle, ‘An Experiment with a One-Figure Divisor in Short and 
Long Division,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (March, 1934), 501. 
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fourteen classes used in the study. The sampling was done at ran- 
dom, alternate teachers being used in each center. Of 215 pupils, 
184 pupils, or 86 per cent of the group, forced the check. When 
the same examples were multiplied in a separate test, 80 per cent 
were correct and not one of the incorrect responses was the same as 
that given for the check. These data point to the conclusion that 
checking division by multiplication is of little value when the process 
of long division is being learned. 
The second source of error in checking resulted from lack of 
agreement between the check and the dividend. The illus- 
14 14 tration at the left shows how an error of this type oper- 
3)52 3 ated. If the pupil noted that the check did not agree 
4 4? with the dividend, he failed to correct the division ex- 
“4 ample. Because this type of procedure was extremely 
= prevalent, it is clear that checking is most perfunctory. 
Most of the items in Table I are thoroughly descriptive of the 
errors, but Item 10 may need clarifying. The illustration at the 
left shows how the pupils failed to add the 


ind 
ahs, remainder to the units’ figure of the prod- 


— 24 uct of divisor and quotient. The example 
12 3 need not necessarily be one in which zero 
12. 72 is final in the quotient only. Often the re- 
ss mainder was added to the tens’ figure of the 

721 product. 


The reader may wonder whether the checking process was well 
taught. As previously stated, all practice material and teaching 
procedures were supplied by the writer. All errors were pointed 
out, and corrections were made by the pupils. The errors of check- 
ing were cited exactly as were the errors in the division process. 
That the pupils learned to divide very well is shown, by the mean 
score on the final test. This test contains easy and difficult examples 
and various zero types. In this study the mean number of errors on 
the test for the total group was 7.2+0.37. In a previous investiga- 
tion in which the same test was used, no group below the level of 
Grade VIII made as favorable a score.’ In another study in which 
the test was used, 13.5 per cent of the errors were due to the appear- 


t Ibid., p. 504. 
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ance of zero.’ In the present study only 1.8 per cent of the errors 
were due to faulty use of zero. Furthermore, in the former study 
9.5 per cent of the errors were caused by faulty procedures, while in 
this investigation only 4.0 per cent of the errors were caused 
by faulty procedures. These data would seem to indicate that the 
teaching procedures used in this study were effective. 
One of the factors which make it difficult for the pupil to detect 
an error in division when checking by the multiplication process is 
his mind-set at the time of the operation. For ex- 
365 ample, in the illustration at the left an error was made 
9)3385 3°5 in subtracting 7 from 13. When checking the example, 


i 9 the pupil probably knew the correct multiplication 


. 3385 product, but, when he saw that the product of 9X 3+5 
“45 was 32 instead of 33, he carried 6 instead of 5 to make 
45 the example check im toto. It is almost certain that 


the same example would have been multiplied cor- 
rectly if the process had been isolated from the division example. 

The writer believes that checking of division is of distinct value 
after the need and the value of a check can be appreciated. The so- 
cial value and philosophic interpretation of checking cannot be 
grasped in the lower grades, or at least in Grade IV. The data in 
this investigation point unerringly to the conclusion that in Grade 
IV checking does not result in accuracy in long division. The peda- 
gogical implications of these findings are important. Since almost 
as much time is required to check an example as to work the example 
itself, a distinct economy of time would result if the division process 
were taught without reference to checking. Later, after the algorism 
is well known, the check and its significance can be taught. 

The reader is cautioned not to generalize about the value of check- 
ing in the other three processes. Reasoning by analogy would sug- 
gest that checking in all processes is equally valueless. Checking 
may or may not be of value in the other processes, but no opinion 
should be formed about its relative worth because of this study. 
This investigation has shown only that checking in long division 
with a one-figure divisor is of no value for obtaining or maintaining 
100 per cent accuracy when the process is taught in Grade IV. 


t From data to appear in an autumn issue of the Journal of Educational Research. 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH THREE WAYS OF 
TEACHING WATER-COLOR PAINTING 


Cc. C. CRAWFORD 
University of Southern California 


MARY ALICE MALIN 
Narbonne High School, Los Angeles, California 


To those readers who consider it a bit sacrilegious to apply any 
kind of scientific methods to the field of art, the writers would 
stress the point that this study is a study of methods of teaching art 
and is, therefore, outside the halo that usually surrounds pure art. 

Three approaches to water-color work are fairly common: (1) 
preliminary detailed pencil drawing, (2) preliminary chalk sketching, 
and (3) free painting. Advocates of the pencil-drawing approach 
claim that it enables the child first to achieve harmony of line and 
form and then leaves him free to concentrate on color harmony and 
distribution of tone values. They also believe that this method 
capitalizes on the child’s previous familiarity with the pencil as a 
drawing instrument. The advocates of the chalk-sketching approach 
believe that it allows more freedom in the application of the water 
color, which is not suitable for detailed drawing. Thus, the rough 
outline is sketched in with chalk, and the details are left to be done 
in water color, whereas having to paint within the limits of definite 
pencil lines with a water-color brush is difficult. The third approach, 
free painting, is supposed to produce a desirable freshness and free- 
dom from restraint and to be more suitable for genuine artistic self- 
expression. 

When an attempt is made to decide which of these three ap- 
proaches is best, two questions need to be answered: (1) Which will 
result in better products in the early stages of the learning? (2) 
Which will result in the best long-run achievement? Unfortunately, 
this study had to be confined to the first of these questions. 

An equivalent-group experiment was used to evaluate the three 
approaches. Three groups of thirty pupils each were involved. All 
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were seventh-grade pupils, and the three groups were closely similar in 
age, intelligence, and previous art training. In order that chance fac- 
tors of individuality and personality might be eliminated, there was 
introduced a special trick of rotating the art subjects that were as- 
signed to the three groups. Thus, each group was divided into 
three subgroups, and different art subjects were assigned to each 
subgroup, while all in the group used the same method of approach. 
For example, Group I used the pencil-drawing approach, but the 
subgroups of Group I were divided according to subject. Group I A 
drew all-over patterns, or abstract designs; Group I B drew pic- 
tures of birds; and Group I C did Indian heads. Group II used the 
chalk-sketching approach but was so subdivided that Group II A 
drew all-over patterns, Group II B bird pictures, and Group II C 
Indian heads. Group III, similarly divided into subgroups doing the 
same three art subjects, used the free-painting approach. It is be- 
lieved that broadening the base of the experiment to include three 
art subjects under each method of approach gave much more de- 
pendable results. 

When the merits of the three methods were measured, the thirty 
all-over patterns were given code numbers and were shuffled into 
miscellaneous order for rating by the judges. In order that possible 
prejudice might be avoided, the judges were not told the nature of 
the experiment. Each judge was simply asked to sort the thirty 
pictures into three piles (best, medium, and poorest) according to 
artistic merit. Twenty judges made independent judgments of this 
type. Then they made similar judgments of the bird pictures and, 
finally, of the Indian heads. Thus, all judgments were independent 
evaluations rendered on a comparable basis and were as free from 
prejudice as could be arranged. 

The total merit of a given child’s picture was then determined by 
summarizing the ratings of the twenty judges transformed into 
numerical ratings (3=best, 2=medium, 1=poorest). Thus, six 
judges might give the picture the best rating, or eighteen points; ten 
judges, middle rating, or twenty points; and the remaining four 
judges, lowest rating, or four points. The picture, would thus receive 
a total of forty-two points. The maximum rating would be sixty 
points, which would be awarded when all twenty judges gave a pic- 
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ture the best rating. Actually, no picture received more than fifty- 
three points. 

A summary of the merit of a given method of approach (for 
example, pencil drawing) was secured by tabulating the ratings for 
the thirty pictures produced by that method—the ten all-over pat- 
terns, the ten bird pictures, and the ten Indian heads. This tabula- 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF WATER-COLOR PICTURES DONE BY THREE 
METHODS ACCORDING TO RATINGS ON ARTISTIC 
MERIT MADE BY TWENTY JUDGES 


NuMBER oF PicturES DoNnE By— 
Pencil- Chalk- Free- 
drawing sketching painting 
Method Method Method 
4 3 6 
° 6 2 
43.30 40.60 40.80 
Standard deviation 5.92 5.97 4.89 
Standard error of mean..... 1.08 1.09 0.89 


tion was then compared with similar tabulations of results for the 
pictures produced by the chalk-sketching and the free-painting 
approaches. 

The statistical results of the study are summarized in Tables I 
and II. The main conclusion is that the pencil-drawing method re- 
ceives the highest mean rating and that the means of the chalk- 
sketching and the free-painting methods are practically equal. The 
difference between the pencil-drawing method and either of the 
other methods is not large and is somewhat less than twice as large 
as the standard error of the difference. Since statisticians generally 
expect a difference to be about three times its standard error before 
they interpret it as “practical certainty,” the most that can be said 
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here is that there is a probability that the pencil-drawing method is 
the best of the three. Stated numerically, the chances are 25 to 1 
and 26 to 1, respectively, that the chalk-sketching and the free- 
painting methods would continue to fall below the pencil-drawing 
method if the experiment were repeated under similar conditions 
with an infinite number of pupils. 


TABLE II 


STATISTICAL COMPARISONS OF RATINGS GIVEN WATER-COLOR 
PICTURES DONE BY THREE METHODS 


Pencil-drawing method and chalk-sketching method: 


Mean of pencil-drawing method................. 43.30 
Mean of chalk-sketching method................ 40.60 
Difference favoring pencil-drawing method....... 2.70 
Standard errorof difference... 1.53 
Ratio of difference to standard error............. 1.76 
Chances that difference is real.................. asx 
Pencil-drawing method and free-painting method: 
Mean of pencil-drawing method................. 43.30 
Mean of free-painting method................... 40.80 
Difference favoring pencil-drawing method....... .2.50 
Standard error of 1.40 
Ratio of difference to standard error............. 1.79 
Chances that difference is real.................. 26:1 
Chalk-sketching method and free-painting method: 
Mean of chalk-sketching method................ 40.60 
Mean of free-painting method................... 40.80 
Difference favoring free-painting method......... 0.20 
Standard error of 1.41 
Ratio of difference to standard error............. 0.14 
Chances that difference is real.................. b-3e8 


The following brief statements summarize the conclusions of this 
study. (1) The pencil-drawing method is probably superior to the 
chalk-sketching and the free-painting methods. (2) This probability 
is expressed by chances of 25 to 1 and 26 to 1, respectively. (3) 
The chalk-sketching and the free-painting methods yield almost 
equal results. (4) These findings need to be checked by further ex- 
perimentation to determine whether the pencil-drawing method is 
a blind-alley method that might fail to give as good results in the 
advanced stages of art-study. 


EVALUATION OF SPELLING TEXTBOOKS 


IVAN R. WATERMAN anp IRVING R. MELBO 
California State Department of Education 


The purpose of this article is to present a brief account of the Cali- 
fornia State Curriculum Commission’s recent evaluation of spelling 
textbooks for the elementary grades. Briefly described, the plan of 
procedure involved four major steps: (1) the development of a set 
of criteria by which the books might be judged; (2) the formulation 
of a score card based on the assignment of numerical values to the 
items of the criteria; (3) the completion of a series of studies, prima- 
rily objective in character, designed to secure data with respect to the 
relative merits of the books on all items of the criteria; and (4) the 
interpretation and utilization of these data in rating the books on 
the score card. 


THE CRITERIA 


The following criteria were formulated and used by the State Cur- 


riculum Commission in the evaluation of spelling textbooks. 
Weighting 
1. The findings of research on frequency of usage in the writing 
of children and adults should be utilized in the selection of the 
2. The words should be graded in accordance with evidence re- 
vealed by studies on spelling difficulty and frequency of usage 
3. The grouping of words into lessons should be based on avail- 
able evidence with respect to common spelling difficulties, 
common structure, meaning relationships, and homonyms.. 100 


*A more detailed account of the concrete application of these procedures is con- 
tained in Evaluation of Arithmetic Textbooks. Department of Education Bulletin, No. 
19. Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1932. See also Ivan R. 
Waterman and Irving R. Melbo, “Selection of Sixth-Grade Reading Textbooks for 
California Adoption,” California Journal of Elementary Education, III (February, 
1935), 133-41; and Ivan R. Waterman and Irving R. Melbo, “A Plan of Procedure for 
the Evaluation of Textbooks in Reading,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (May, 
1935), 662-74. 
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Weighting 
4. Provisions for review should be made in accordance with es- 
tablished psychological 100 
5. The book should be designed to develop in the pupil an appre- 
ciation of the social value of correct spelling, a recognition of 
his individual spelling needs, and the assumption of a responsi- 
bility for correct spelling at all times...................... 100 
6. The book should provide a well-motivated plan for effectively 
teaching pupils proper methods of studying spelling: (a) de- 
vices for motivation, (b) general study methods, (c) provisions 
for meeting individual differences 100 
7. Appropriate exercises designed to assist the pupil in studying 
word meaning and related language work should be included 75 
8. The format of the book should conform to a high standard.. 50 
g. Suggestions to teachers should be provided, including a state- 
ment on (a) the place of spelling in the school curriculum and 
(6) comprehensive directions relating to teaching procedures. 150 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES 


Comparative studies were made to determine the differences 
among seventeen series of spelling textbooks submitted for state 
adoption. These studies were made by the Division of Textbooks 
and Publications of the State Department of Education to serve as a 
basis for the subsequent evaluation of the books by the Curriculum 
Commission. While it is obviously impossible to present a complete 
report of these studies in a single article, a brief discussion of the 
general nature of the procedure followed and the studies which were 
made may be of some value to others responsible for the selection of 
spelling textbooks. To this end, the nature of some of these studies 
will be indicated and certain accompanying data will be presented in 
the following paragraphs. 

Word lisis.—In two books' the words were selected entirely from 
research studies of the words most commonly used in adult writing 
activities; in five books the words were selected primarily from 
studies of the words used in children’s writing; and in eight books the 
words were derived from definite combinations of these two major 
sources. In contrast, two books presented word lists which were ap- 


t The word “book” is used in this article to mean a single complete series of books 
for the elementary grades. 
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parently based on the authors’ judgments without reference to ac- 
cepted research investigations. Previous studies have indicated the 
differences among the word lists in the leading spellers. For example, 
Wise’ found 13,641 different words in twenty spellers, 3,630 of which 
were common to eleven or more spellers. He concluded that the 
latter number approximated the number of words which a child will 
ordinarily need to spell for writing purposes. However, the two 
major sources of spelling words indicate “that the great majority of 
words supposedly used commonly by children in writing themes are . 
also used commonly by adults, in so far as they are known.’” In 7 
view of these facts, any word list based on either or both of the two 
major sources is probably generally satisfactory, and differences in 
merit on this point among spelling textbooks can scarcely be as- 
signed until more complete research data are available. 

It is generally accepted that the mastery of 4,000 to 5,000 words 
will be sufficient for ordinary purposes. The total number of differ- 
ent words in the books studied ranged from 2,829 to 8,565, with a 
median of 4,350 words. Only two books contained more than 5,000 
words, and only two books contained fewer than 4,000 words. With 
the exception of the extremes, differences in merit can hardly be as- 
signed on this point. 

Grade placement.—The various bases of allocating words to the 
several grades may be resolved to two: (1) spelling difficulty and 
(2) frequency of children’s usage at a given level. Studies have 
shown that spelling textbooks are almost totally dissimilar with re- 
spect to grade placement of words.’ Since there is no generally ac- 
cepted “standard graded spelling word list,” it seems reasonable to 
favor a book in which definite and careful consideration has been 
given to the psychological principles of teaching in a given grade 
those words which are most used and least difficult. Of the books 

‘ studied, four attempted to assign words to the grades primarily on 
— the basis of usage; five, mainly on the basis of spelling difficulty; and 


* Carl T. Wise, ‘Selection and Gradation of Words in Spelling,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXIV (June, 1934), 754-66. 

2 Paul McKee, Language in the Elementary School, p. 58. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1934. ; 

3 Carl T. Wise, of. cit. 
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eight books appeared to combine both usage and difficulty. Unfortu- 
nately, no data are available for determining how well the grade 
placement had been made. 

Grouping—In an attempt to facilitate the learning process spell- 
ing words are usually grouped in lessons according to one or more of 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORDS IN SEVENTEEN SPELLING BOOKS 
ACCORDING TO BASIS OF GROUPING 


PERCENTAGE OF WorDs GROUPED ACCORDING TO— 
Common 
Spelling Common he Unrelated 
Relationships Difficulties Structure Similarities 
tert 4° 8 18 27 7 
18 6 55 8 13 


* A fractional amount. 


the following bases: (1) meaning relationships, (2) common spelling 
difficulties, (3) common structure, and (4) phonetic similarities. In 
some books, however, words are grouped in what appear to be en- 
tirely unrelated lists. Table I briefly summarizes the plans of group- 
ing in the seventeen books investigated. 

Objective evidence has failed to demonstrate any real value in 
grouping words, and research on the relative merits of the several 
bases of grouping words is inconclusive. However, since the grouping 
of spelling words according to meaning relationships will probably 
facilitate the learning process, it appears psychologically superior to 
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any other single method of grouping and may, in all probability, be 
so regarded in the evaluation of spelling textbooks. Although the 
majority of words should probably be grouped on this basis, some 
attention should also be given the important elements in difficulty, 
structure, and phonics. The data in Table I indicate that only four of 
the seventeen spelling textbooks grouped a large majority of their 
words according to meaning relationships. Three of these books 
generally followed the practice of introducing new words in a short 
paragraph on a given topic. Following is a typical example. 


Maxine AN INDIAN Dress" 


It took an Indian a long time to make a dress. His cloth was a piece of deer 
skin. The Indian cut the skin with a sharp stone. This was not easy. His needle 
was a piece of bone with a hole in one end. He used a thin strip of skin for 
thread. An Indian dress must have lasted a long time. 


STORY WORDS 


easy cloth piece hole 
dress deer bone thin 
sharp thread wanted strip 
Indian needle early skin 


In one book the words in each spelling unit were grouped about a 
central theme corresponding to some child activity or center of inter- 
est. Illustrative of this practice is the following list. 


PLAYING BASEBALL? 


B List E List 
bat side third glove 
catch drop lost fielder 
nine first short stole 
throw second running times 


As grouped in this book, the words were much more closely re- 
lated to the central theme than those in any other book. 

When spellers are being differentiated according to their respec- 
tive merits, attention must be given not only to the proportion of 
words grouped according to meaning relationships but also to the 
qualitative aspects of such groupings. 

t Jesse H. Newlon and Paul R. Hanna, The Newlon-Hanna Speller, Book I, Grade 
III, Lesson 3. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. 


2 Fred C. Ayer, E. E. Oberholtzer, and Robert H. Lane, Golden State Speller, Book I, 
p. 32. Sacramento, California: California State Printing Office, 1935. 
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Provisions for review.—Most spelling textbooks provide for one or 
more of the following types of systematic review: (1) an occasional 
page of review words included at intervals throughout the book; 
(2) alist of selected review words as a separate section of each weekly 
unit; (3) a few selected review words included with the new words of 
each weekly unit; (4) a general review of selected words at the close 
of each semester; (5) specific directions to pupil and teacher for review 
of words by pupils on a basis of individual difficulties; and (6) “in- 
formal review” in the form of games, contests, dictation exercises, 
and other special activities. The majority of the books studied con- 
tained provisions for several of these types of review. The most com- 
monly found types were the first, the second, and the fourth. In most 
of the books an attempt was made to select the more difficult words 
for review purposes, and in certain books a second and a third review 
were provided for the most difficult words. A few books provided two 
reviews for all words presented. In certain cases the review provi- 
sions for the more difficult words extended over several grades. 

Provisions for review in spelling should be determined by (1) the 
difficulty of the word, (2) the spelling ability of the learner, and (3) 
the completeness of the initial learning. In the final analysis these 
factors require a recognition of, and provisions for, meeting indi- 
vidual differences in the review of spelling words. When the books 
were rated on the provisions for review, preference was given, first, to 
books containing a well-developed plan for the review of words on 
the basis of individual differences and, second, to books with review 
words which were distributed among the weekly units and which had 
been selected and repeated on the basis of difficulty. 

Development of spelling consciousness.—The development in each 
pupil of the desire to spell correctly at all times is generally consid- 
ered to be one of the most important objectives of spelling instruc- 
tion. Whether this objective can be completely or even partially ob- 
tained through the medium of a textbook or whether it can be real- 
ized only through good teaching is a matter of opinion. Neverthe- 
less, certain textbooks have included features designed to further 
this purpose. The comparison of spelling textbooks on this point, 
however, is an extremely subjective consideration. 

Provisions for teaching study methods.—All but three of the books 
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studied included a definite recommendation for an approved method 
of studying words, and in all but two of these the recommendations 
were directed to the pupil. These recommendations are traceable to 
procedures developed by Horn.? The books were highly uniform in 
recommending from five to seven steps closely following the pro- 
cedure recommended by Horn. Briefly stated, these steps direct the 
child to— 

1. Look at the word and pronounce it correctly. 

2. Attempt to visualize the word, repeating it by syllable and letters. 

3. Check the accuracy of Steps 1 and 2. 

4. Write the word from the visual memory. Check the accuracy. 

5. Fix correct spelling by repetition. 

The books were found to vary primarily in the degree to which the 
directions were clearly stated for the pupil and in the extent to which 
the steps were repeated and emphasized throughout the book and 
for the several grades. 

Provisions for meeting individual differences.—The factor of indi- 
vidual differences is so important in the teaching of spelling that in- 
structional materials and methods must make adequate provision for 
adaptations to individual needs. This adaptation necessitates two 
fundamental steps: (1) location of each child’s peculiar spelling 
difficulties and (2) provision whereby each child devotes special at- 
tention to his own difficulties. Five of the books studied made little 
or no provision for meeting individual differences. Eight of the 
books contained suggestions to teachers or pupils directing each 
child to list the misspelled words of each unit and to study these 
words together with those of new units. Two of these books were of 
the workbook type and provided in the books themselves means for 
keeping individual records of misspelled words and records of prog- 
ress on these words. Another book of the workbook type was so con- 
structed as to be virtually a device for placing spelling on a strictly 
individual basis. 

Exercises and activities —Most of the newly published spelling 
textbooks contained a wide variety of exercises and activities de- 

t Ernest Horn, “Principles of Method in Teaching Spelling as Derived from Scien- 
tific Investigation,” Fourth Report of the Committee on Economy of Time in Education, 


p. 72. Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1919. 
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signed to aid in the learning of words. These were classified under 
five major categories as exercises which required (1) syllabication of 
words, (2) derivation of words from given forms, (3) use of words in 
meaningful association, (4) practice in identifying words, and (5) 
phonetic exercises. The total number of exercises included in the 
books ranged from o to 1,677, with 276 as the median. In general, 
the greatest stress was placed on exercises seeking to emphasize the 
use of words in meaningful associations. Exercises requiring the syl- 
labication of words appeared rather infrequently in most books, and 
exercises requiring the use of certain phonetic relationships were 
present only to a limited extent in seven of the seventeen books. The 
remaining two types of exercises mentioned in the list generally held 
an intermediate position, although in four books exercises on word 
derivation appeared with the greatest frequency. 

The inclusion of a large number of exercises is no guaranty of ex- 
cellence in a spelling textbook. Many of the exercises in several text- 
books were found to be of extremely questionable educational value. 
Some of them were primarily “busy work,”’ such as rearranging the 
alphabet in order. Certain kinds of exercises which placed consid- 
erable stress on the use of diacritical and accent marks, those which 
stressed the crossing-out of silent letters, and those which sought to 
insure understanding of the meanings of words by the writing of 
spelling words in sentences were often unsuitable. In many in- 
stances the exercises presented a reading and vocabulary difficulty 
beyond that of the grade level for which they were intended. 

Suggestions to teachers.—All but one of the spelling textbooks sub- 
mitted contained some material directed to the teacher. In general, 
this material was centered in three major subjects: (1) the superior 
features of the textbook, the excellence of its construction, and its 
wide applicability; (2) the place of spelling in the elementary-school 
program; and (3) suggestions relating to teaching procedures. 

For the most part, the material attempting to describe the place of 
spelling in the elementary-school program was devoted to a rather 
involved discussion of spelling objectives. The discussions were 
characteristically general and vague. They succeeded nicely in evad- 
ing the fundamental issues presumably under consideration. In only 
four books were there explicit and fairly complete and understand- 
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able statements relative to the place of spelling in the elementary- 
school curriculum. 

Asa whole, the material giving suggestions for teaching procedures 
was fairly satisfactory. Among the specific points mentioned in 
most of the textbooks were the following. 

1. Spelling is more efficiently taught by means of a direct rather than an 
incidental attack. 

2. The number of words to be taught in any given spelling lesson should not 
be large. 

3. The spelling period should not exceed fifteen minutes in length. 

4. Emphasis should not be placed on the teaching of rules. 

5. Each lesson should require more than one study period. 

6. A pronunciation exercise should be the first step in presenting the words 
of the lesson. 

7. The emphasis should be largely on visual imagery. 

8. There should be no emphasis on diacritical marking. 

9. No particular attention should be called to “hard spots’’ in words. 

10. Spelling instruction should take cognizance of individual differences. 

Many of the textbooks failed to agree in their respective recom- 
mendations as to (1) the best means of presenting new words (in col- 
umn or context form) and (2) the use of a preliminary test to precede 
the study period. While other differences in the content of the sug- 
gestions for teaching were also noted, the greatest differences among 
the textbooks appeared to be not in what they recommended but in 
the extent to which their suggestions were phrased and presented in 
an easy, readable, and usable manner. 


CONCLUSION 


The general nature of the studies mentioned in this report has 
been described rather than the details. Only a few data from the 
studies have been presented. The chief purpose of the report is to 
indicate the general procedures involved in the plan of evaluation. 
It is desired to emphasize two characteristics of the plan: (1) objec- 
tive methods of study and (2) the analytical approach. The use of 
objective methods makes possible in many cases a direct comparison 
of a textbook with standards derived from research studies, and in 
other cases it assists in a comparison with standards based on a con- 
sensus of educational judgment. The analytical approach assures 
that the relative merits of books will be judged independently on the 
basis of the various factors under consideration. 
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EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS OF 
YOUNG MALE OFFENDERS 


GEORGE E. HILL 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa 


Lane and Witty" have described in some detail the educational at- 
tainment of delinquent boys under sixteen years of age incarcerated 
in the School for Boys at St. Charles, Illinois. It is the purpose of the 
present article to describe the educational attainment of young male 
offenders over sixteen years of age who were at the time of the study 
inmates of the State Reformatory at Pontiac, Illinois. These young 
men were inmates of the companion institution to the St. Charles 
school, which has been for many of them the “prep school” of the 
reformatory. 

The investigations in these two institutions were carried on at 
about the same time. Consequently, the data should be comparable, 
and the findings should serve to supplement each other. Fifteen 
hundred young men between the ages of sixteen and twenty-six were 
studied at Pontiac. Their median age on admission was nineteen 
years and four months. Over 99 per cent of them had attended public 
or private schools for varying lengths of time. Soon after incarcera- 
tion each offender is given the Army Alpha examination and the 
Stanford Achievement Test. These tests are administered to small 
groups by the director of education of the reformatory. 

Four phases of the educational attainment of these young men are 
here considered: the last school grade completed and the age at leav- 
ing school, achievement on the Stanford test, the school experiences 
of a selected group, and the interrelations of these factors. 


LAST GRADE COMPLETED 
The distribution in Table I shows that relatively few boys in the 
reformatory have had schooling beyond the traditional eight grades 
t Howard A. Lane and Paul A. Witty, “The Educational Attainment of Delinquent 
Boys,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXV (December, 1934), 695-702. 
$3 
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of the elementary school. The median grade completed was Grade 
VII. Nearly 80 per cent of the offenders had never gone beyond 
Grade VIII. The United States Office of Education reported in 1930 
that “the length of public-school life today is just a little beyond the 
completion of the first year of high school.’””* Only 13 per cent of the 
reformatory boys exceeded this standard, and the average offender 
had had less than this amount of schooling. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 1,500 MALE OFFENDERS OVER SIX- 
TEEN YEARS OF AGE AT PONTIAC, ILLINOIS, STATE REFORMA- 
TORY ACCORDING TO LAST GRADE COMPLETED IN SCHOOL 


| 
Grade Completed Per Cent | Grade Completed Per Cent 

ee 5.8 || Never attended school..} 0.6 


This apparent deficiency in grade attainment was in part due to 
retardation. The average reformatory boy had left school at the age 
of fifteen years and four months, although he had passed through 
only seven grades. If six years is assumed as the average age for 
starting the first grade, the median offender was retarded at least 
one year. The typical offenders left school between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen. 

It is of some interest to note that less than 1 per cent of these boys 
were attending school at the time they committed the offenses which 
sent them to the reformatory. At this same period 20 per cent of the 
general population in Illinois between eighteen and twenty years of 
age were attending school.? This age range includes well over half 

t Biennial Survey of Education: 1926-1928, p. 434. United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 16, 1930. 

2 Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930: Population, Vol. III, Part I (Reports 


by States, Showing the Composition and Characteristics of the Population for Coun- 
ties, Cities, and Townships or Other Minor Civil Divisions), p. 595. 
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the offenders. It would seem that being in school is somewhat of a 
safeguard against delinquency. 


RESULTS ON STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
The grade level of achievement of the median delinquent boy, as 
shown in Table II, was, in all tests but three, below his level of grade 
attainment in school progress. The range in educational ages was 
from 5.7 to 19.2 years, with a median of 12.6 years. The range in 
educational quotients was from 24 to 123, the median being 77.6. 


TABLE II 


MEDIAN SCORES AND GRADE LEVELS ATTAINED ON STAN- 
FORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST BY 1,500 MALE OFFENDERS 
OVER SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE AT PONTIAC, ILLINOIS, 
STATE REFORMATORY 


Test Median Score | Grade Level 

Arithmetic reasoning.............. 86.7 7.6 
Physiology and hygiene............ 84.2 7.2 
History and civics................ 80.6 6.8 
Paragraph meaning............... 80.5 6.8 
6.3 
Arithmetic computation........... 66.9 5.4 


PROGRESS AND ACHIEVEMENT OF A SELECTED GROUP 


A special study was made of 165 inmates who had been in school 
within four years prior to the time of the investigation. This smaller 
group was somewhat more intelligent than the entire group and had 
attended school, on the average, for one-half year longer. The pic- 
ture of their school experience should be slightly more promising 
than that of the entire group. 

Information about the school achievement and progress of this 
group was obtained by means of questionnaires and visits to the 
schools that they had last attended. Of the 165 subjects, go had last 
attended elementary schools; 18, junior high schools; 48, high 
schools; 5, one-room rural schools; 2, prevocational schools; 1, a re- 
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form school; and 1, a continuation school. The average boy had at- 
tended the school questioned for 2.7 years. 

Scholastic ratings, based on transcripts of credits, classify the 
the group as follows: in the highest quarter of their classes, 3 per 
cent; in the third quarter of their classes, 17 per cent; in the second 
quarter of their classes, 46 per cent; in the lowest quarter of their 
classes, 34 per cent. 

Scholastic ratings based on teachers’ estimates classify the group 
as follows: boys with good scholastic records, 8 per cent; with fair 
scholastic records, 45 per cent; with poor scholastic records, 47 per 
cent. The teachers reported that 14 per cent of these boys had never 
failed a course, 50 per cent had failed some courses, and 35 per cent 
had failed often. The causes of failure and of poor scholastic records 
that were most frequently mentioned by the boys’ teachers were low 
mental ability, lack of interest, excessive absence from school, in- 
difference, lack of effort, and poor home surroundings. 

It has already been mentioned that the general group of fifteen 
hundred offenders had had two years less schooling, on the average, 
than the general population in the United States. That part of this 
difference is due to retardation was suggested by the over-ageness of 
the boys when they left school. Further evidence of retardation is 
revealed by the fact that, of the selected group of 165, 52 per cent 
were reported as retarded, 46 per cent as having made normal prog- 
ress, and only 2 per cent as having been accelerated. The average 
amount of retardation was reported to have been 1.5 semesters. 

The chief reasons for retardation, as reported by the teachers, 
were similar to those given for failure and poor work. These reasons 
for the common conditions of failure and retardation place most of 
the responsibility on the boys’ deficiencies or lack of interest and on 
the home. Nothing was said of any possible responsibility on the 
part of teachers or school. 


INTERRELATIONS BETWEEN FACTORS 


The fact that educational age, educational quotient, last grade 
completed, age at leaving school, teachers’ ratings of scholastic 
achievement, and quartile rank in marks are positively related is of 
interest chiefly from the standpoint of the reliability of the data pre- 
sented. It is reasonably safe to assume that factors involved in edu- 
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cational attainment and success should be related in some fashion 
with the results of a standardized achievement test. If there is a 
fair degree of relationship, it may probably be concluded that the 
measures of attainment are sufficiently accurate to give validity to 
the conclusions drawn from the data. 


TABLE III 


EDUCATIONAL AGE, EDUCATIONAL QUOTIENT, AND GRADE ATTAIN- 
MENT COMPARED WITH RATINGS OF SCHOLASTIC ATTAINMENT 
OF 165 MALE OFFENDERS AT PONTIAC, ILLINOIS, STATE REFORM- 


ATORY 
Median Median Median 
Scholastic Rating Educational | Educational Grade 
Age Quotient Completed 
By teachers: 

From transcripts of credits: 
Highest quarter.......... 14.6 95.0 8.00 
WHI 15.6 92.8 7.33 
Second'quarter........... 13.3 85.0 7.98 
Lowest quarter........... 13.2 83.3 7 5 
TABLE IV 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VARIOUS MEASURES OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL ATTAINMENT OF 1,500 MALE OFFENDERS AT 
PONTIAC, ILLINOIS, STATE REFORMATORY 


Factors Correlated Correlation 
Educational age and grade completed............ .60+ .02 
Educational age and age left school.............. 
Educational quotient and grade completed....... 57.02 
Educational quotient and age left school......... 403 
Grade completed and age left school............. .46+ .02 


Since the teachers’ ratings and the quartile ranks of scholastic 
achievement might be open to question, the boys were grouped on 
these two bases and compared with respect to median educational 
age, educational quotient, and grade completed. Table III shows a 
consistent relation between teachers’ ratings and the three measures 
of attainment. The relation between ratings based on transcripts 
and the three measures of attainment are not so consistent, probably 
because subjective errors were made in evaluating the transcripts. 

Intercorrelations of four of the factors are given in Table IV. For 
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purposes of general group prediction the correlation of school grade 
completed with the other three factors is high enough to have some 
significance. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Retardation, failure, lack of interest, and poor adjustment to the 
school situation are outstanding characteristics of the school experi- 
ences of these young men. This evidence is substantially similar to 
that presented by Lane and Witty with regard to younger delinquent 
boys. 

It would appear that the school has a special responsibility in 
dealing with failing and retarded boys, from whose ranks the in- 
mates of the reformatory seem to be rather commonly recruited. 
Complete study of such cases, involving all the elements of good case 
method, should be made by the school and co-operating agencies be- 
fore the boys are allowed to drop out of school. Too frequently such 
an effort is not made until after the boys have left school and have 
made missteps. Organized as it is for such a task, the school cannot 
let the boys slip out into a social environment in which the controls 
and the guidance that the school is equipped to furnish must come, 
if at all, in a wholly haphazard and incidental manner. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


I. CurricuLuM, METHODS OF TEACHING 
AND STUDY, AND SUPERVISION 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 
University of Minnesota 


In this bibliography are included selected publications in the 
field of the elementary-school curriculum, methods of teaching and 
study, and supervision of elementary-school instruction which ap- 
peared during the period from April 1, 1934, to March 31, 1935. 
Foreign-language titles have not been included, nor have popular 
articles on these topics been cited unless they present facts not 
generally known or an original and challenging point of view. The 
materials on method deal with general method. Studies dealing with 
specific subjects will appear in subsequent issues. Although a sys- 
tematic scrutiny was made of most of the important publications of 
the period indicated, it is probable that valuable contributions have 
been overlooked. 

CURRICULUM" 


327. AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, COMMISSION ON THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN THE SCHOOLS. Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xii+168. 
The concluding volume of a series of reports, some as yet unpublished, which 
contains a summary statement of the major conclusions growing out of the re- 
search and the reflection of the commission that are reported in full in the sever- 
al other volumes of the complete report. 


328. Barnes, C. C, “The Curriculum in the Social Studies: Commentaries on 
the ‘Fourth Yearbook’: I. Modern Life and Problems in the Social 
Science Curriculum,” Social Studies, XXV (November, 1934), 355-59. 
Emphasizes the importance of combining the study of present and past as a 
basis for insuring effective teaching in the social studies. 


t See also Items 418 and 426 in the list of selected references appearing in the Octo- 
ber, 1934, number of the Elementary School Journal, Item 480 in the November, 1934, 
number of the Elementary School Journal, Item 9g in the January, 1935, number of the 
School Review, and Item 329 in the April, 1935, number of the School Review. 
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. BEALE, Howarp KENneEpyY. “Forces That Control the Schools,’”’ Harper’s 


Magazine, CLXIX (October, 1934), 603-15. 
Discusses the forces and pressure groups in society that determine, to a large 
extent, the réle which the school can play in guiding or directing social change. 


BossBitT, FRANKLIN. “Questionable Recommendations of the Commis- 

sion on the Social Studies,”’ School and Society, XL (August 18, 1934), 
201-8. 
A pointed criticism of Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission 
(Item 327 in this list), dealing with its accepted view of the nature of the so- 
ciety of the future, its failure to make specific recommendations, and its fail- 
ure to use the scientific method as a basis for its conclusions. 


Bossitt, FRANKLIN. “The Trend of the Activity Curriculum,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XXXV (December, 1934), 257-66. 
A presentation of a series of activity levels useful as a guide in determining the 
degree to which a given curriculum can be identified with the activity curricu- 
lum. 


BRUECKNER, LEo J. “Intercorrelations of Arithmetical Abilities,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, III (September, 1934), 42-44. 
Reports low intercorrelations among tests of the informational, the computa- 
tional, the sociological, and the psychological functions of arithmetic and recom- 
mends the enrichment of the arithmetic curriculum so that all four functions 
will be given adequate consideration. 


Counts, GeorcE S. The Social Foundations of Education. Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, Part IX. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xiv-+ 580. 
Deals with three aspects of society and education: the basic forces, present 
trends and tensions, and philosophy and program formation. 


The Curriculum, Review of Educational Research, Vol. IV, No. 2. Wash- 
ington: American Educational Research Association of the National 
Education Association, 1934. Pp. 121-252. 

A series of chapters summarizing curriculum research in the several subjects 
of the elementary school reported during a three-year period subsequent to 
the publication of an earlier summary. 


Dunn, Fannie W. “Tentative Criteria for Curriculum Selection,” 
Progressive Education, XI (October, 1934), 373-78. 
Lists a series of criteria based on a report of the Committee on Criteria for 
the Rural Section of the Progressive Education Association. 


. James A., and GEOGHEGAN, Patricia S. “Letter-Form 
Errors in Letters Written by Fifth-Grade Pupils,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXV (September, 1934), 42-47. 
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An analysis of 3,711 errors in letters written by rural and urban pupils in life 
outside the school. Errors in closing, spacing and margins, headings, saluta- 
tion, and signature are reported separately. 


337. Haccerty, M.E. “The Low Visibility of Educational Issues ” School and 
Society, XLI (March 2, 1935), 273-83. 
A penetrating criticism of Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission 
(Item 327 in this list). 


338. Harap, Henry; DALE, EDGAR; and WEEDON, Vivian. “Bibliography of 
Curriculum Making, March, 1933, to March, 1934,” News Bulletin, 
Vol. V, No. 6, pp. 11-37. Cleveland, Ohio: Society for Curriculum 
Study, Western Reserve University, 1934. 
The sixth annual bibliography prepared by the society, including 246 items 
published from March, 1933, to March, 1934. 


339. HuiirisH, H. Gorpon. “The Philosophy of Education in a Changing 
Social Order,”’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XX (May, 
1934), 365-72. 
A discussion of the importance of education and educational philosophy to the 
direction of social trends. 


340. Krzpatrick, Witu1am H. “Public Education as a Force for Social Im- 
provement,” Official Report of the Department of Superintendence, 1935, 
pp. 126-33. Washington: Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1935. 

Discusses the function of the school as related to the varying social and political 
philosophies among the nations. 


341. MERRIAM, CHARLES E. Civic Education in the United States. Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical As- 
sociation, Part VI. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. 
xxii+-1096. 

Examines the social sciences to determine their contribution to civic education 
in the light of modern trends in society and government. 


342. NEWLON, JESSE H. “The Defective Vision of Some of the Critics of the 
Conclusions and Recommendations of the Social Studies Commission,” 
School and Society, XLI (March 30, 1935), 409-17. 
A defense of the conclusions and recommendations, which have been severely 
criticized by numerous writers (see Item 327 in this list). 


343. REISNER, Epwarp H. “Can the Schools Change the Social Order?” 
Teachers College Record, XXXVI (February, 1935), 388-96. 
Believes that “the schools are the agent of the social order rather than its guide 
and ruler” but that “teachers could do invaluable service in deepening and 
promoting the sense of community.”’ Gives numerous specific suggestions. 
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344. SNEDDEN, Davin. “Education and Social Change,” School and Society, 


345 


346 


347 


348 


XL (September 8, 1934), 311-14. 


Presents the view that the school probably is not an instrumentality for de- 
termining the direction of social change. 


. Social Change and Education, pp. 1-268. Thirteenth Yearbook of the De- 


partment of Superintendence of the National Education Association. 
Washington: Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1935. 

Reviews the nature of recent social trends, summarizes the efforts of society to 
adjust to the change, and points out some of the implications for education of 
social and economic adjustments. 


. The Social-Studies Curriculum. Fourth Yearbook of the National Council 


for the Social Studies. Philadelphia: McKinley Publishing Co., 1934. 
Pp. 228. 

Discusses the main trends, including the marked tendency toward expansion, 
of the social-studies curriculum and illustrates these trends with sample cur- 
riculums in operation in school systems of various types. 


. Tryon, R. M. “The Place of History in a Program of Integration,” Ele- 


mentary School Journal, XXXIV (May, 1934), 667-75. 


A brief history of the unified-curriculum movement and a discussion of pres- 
ent trends, particularly in relation to history as a subject. 


. WarREN, Dorotuy E., and Burton, W. H. “Knowledge of Simple 


Business Practices Possessed by Intermediate-Grade Pupils,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XXXV (March, 1935), 511-16. 


Reports the frequency with which children perform a series of business prac- 
tices, based in part on a compilation of adult records. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND StupDy! 


349. Aids to Teaching in the Elementary School. Thirteenth Yearbook of the 


350 


Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Vol. XIII, No. 5. Washington: Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education Association, 1934. Pp. 
117-528. 

Discusses organization, application, and interpretation of many teaching de- 
vices and aids, with particular attention to the elementary school. 


. BAGLEY, Witt1aAM C. Education and Emergent Man. New York: Thomas 


Nelson & Sons, 1934. Pp. xiv+238. 


t See also Item 291 in the list of selected references appearing in the June, 1934, num- 
ber of the Elementary School Journal, Items 470 and 484 in the November, 1934, num- 
ber of the Elementary School Journal, Items 152 and 158 in the April, 1935, number of 
the Elementary School Journal, Item 364 in the May, 1935, number of the School Review, 
and Item 415 in the June, 1935, number of the School Review. 
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Discusses the functions of education in the light of the theory of emergent 
evolution. Education may make human progress “continuous rather than 
saltatory.” 


351. Burton, WitztiAM H. “The Problem-solving Technique: Its Appear- 


ance and Development in American Texts on General Method,” Educa- 
tional Method, XIV (January, February, and March, 1935), 189-95, 
248-53, 338-42. 

A discussion of the problem-solving technique from the historical point of view. 


352. Courtis, S. A. “Indoctrination versus Laissez Faire in Education,” 


Educational Administration and Supervision, XX (December, 1934), 
641-49. 
A presentation and defense of the theory of indoctrination for social unity. 


353. Educational Diagnosis. Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society 


for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 1935. Pp. x+564. 

A comprehensive discussion of factors associated with learning difficulty, prin- 
ciples and techniques of diagnosing strengths and weaknesses in various fields 
of learning, suggested remedial treatments for difficulties, and administrative 
measures for making effective a program of diagnosis and remedial teaching. 


354. The Historical Approach to Methods of Teaching the Social Studies. Fifth 


Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Philadelphia: 
McKinley Publishing Co., 1935. Pp. xii+204. 

Presents a variety of approaches to the background of method, written from 
a genetic or chronological point of view. 


355. KiLpatrick, Witt1aM H. “The Essentials of the Activity Movement,” 


Progressive Education, XI (October, 1934), 346-59. 


By contrasting practices in traditional and progressive schools, the author seeks 
to bring out the essentials of the activity movement. Presents biological and 
philosophical bases. 


356. LICHTENSTEIN, ARTHUR. Can Attitudes Be Taught? Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity Studies in Education, No. 21. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1934. Pp. x+90. 

Attempts to measure, over a period of a year, the influence of education on sci- 
entific open-mindedness and on preference of outdoors to motion pictures, as 
measured by tests, ballots, and diaries. 


357. McConneE tt, T. R., Henry, Lyte K., and MorcAn, CLELLEN. Studies 


in the Psychology of Learning, II. Educational Psychology Series, No. 2. 
University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. IX, No. 5. Iowa City, 
Iowa: University of Iowa, 1934. Pp. 144. 


Contains reports of three experimental studies of learning in arithmetic and 
geometry, dealing with the réle of insight as a factor in thinking and problem- 
solving. 
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Morrison, Henry C. Basic Principles in Education. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. iv+452. 
Develops the theme that education is a process of adjustment and that adjust- 
ment is achieved through specific adaptations to the problems set by the physi- 
cal environment, human society, and the inner life of the individual. Man has 
found a new method of adjustment through the learning adaptations which he 
discovers and uses. 


Rucc, Haroxtp. “After Three Decades of Scientific Method in Educa- 
tion,” Teachers College Record, XXXVI (November, 1934), 111-22. 
A critical examination of the foundations, practices, and products of three 
decades of scientific method in education. 


STREET, Roy F. “Factors Related to Maladjustment in School,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XXXIV (May, 1934), 676-80. 


A partial report of a study, extending over two and a half years, showing that 
the fear reaction (which may arise from a number of causes or conditions) is 
one of the major factors in the maladjustment of the school child. 


WurepLe, Guy M. “The Activity Movement from an Adverse Point of 
View,” Progressive Education, XI (October, 1934), 340-45. 

A discussion of the shortcomings of the activity movement, particularly with 
reference to its careless adoption, application, and administration. 

Woonprine, Maxie N., and Fitemmine, Cecrte Wurte. “A Third Bibliog- 
raphy on Study,” Teachers College Record, XXXVI (February, 1935), 
397-408. 

A selected and annotated bibliography of books, articles, and studies on the 
subject of study published between 1932 and 1935. 

Woopy, CiirrorpD, and Oruers. “A Symposium on the Effects of Meas- 
urement on Instruction,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVIII 
(March, 1935), 481-527. 

Consists of a series of articles in which the values of measurement to instruc- 
tion are discussed, as well as its negative contributions. 


SUPERVISION? 
Avams, Fay. The Initiation of an Activity Program into a Public School. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 598. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. vi+-8o. 


An analysis of difficulties encountered in initiating an activity program and a 
series of evaluated “solutions” of the problems presented. 


t See also Items 23, 24, and 32 in the list of selected references appearing in the 
January, 1935, number of the Elementary School Journal, Item 153 in the April, 1935, 
number of the Elementary School Journal, Items 20, 23, and 33 in the January, 1935, 
number of the School Review, and Items 71 and 83 in the February, 1935, number of 
the School Review. 
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365. BROWNELL, Witram A. “The Use of Objective Measures in Evaluating 


Instruction,” Educational Method, XIII (May-June, 1934), 401-8. 


A discussion of three dangers arising from overemphasis on objectivity or ob- 
jective measurement in evaluating instruction: (1) lack of depth of measure- 
ment, (2) misrepresenting the place of judgment, and (3) narrowing unduly the 
comprehensiveness of measurement. 


366. Dickson, Vircit E. “The Place of Scientific Research in the New Edu- 


371. 


373- 


cation,” Educational Method, XIII (April, 1934), 337-48. 

Describes the kinds of research necessary to evaluate the progressive-education 
movement and the use that can be made of the results of research in solving 
the problems that the movement faces. 


367. Horn, Ernest. “Another Chapter on Tests for the Volume of ‘Conclusions 


and Recommendations,’ ” Social Studies, XXVI (January, 1935), 13-22. 


A constructive discussion of the uses of tests in instruction, prepared by several 
members of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association who were unwilling to accept the destructive point of view rela- 
tive to tests expressed in Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission 
(Item 327 in this list). 


. Humpnreys, Pura. “A Supervisory Program in Written Expression,” 


Elementary School Journal, XXXV (March, 1935), 505-10. 
Describes the steps in a complete supervisory program, including initial survey 
and a supervisory follow-up program. 


Hourp, A. W. “How May Present-Day Educational Practice Be Im- 


Proved?” School and Society, XXXIX (April 7, 1934), 442-44. 


Reports the ranking of 43 “constructive criticisms” selected from the publica- 
tions of 56 authorities, based on favorable ratings by at least 80 per cent of 154 
judges. 


. McGinnis, W. C. “Supervisory Visits and Teacher Rating Devices,” 


Journal of Educational Research, XXVIII (September, 1934), 44-47. 


Reports the results of a questionnaire survey of the reactions of more than 
three thousand supervisors and teachers to supervisory check lists and visits. 


Meri, Juntus L. “A Critical Survey of 1,000 Activities,” Journal of 


Experimental Education, II (June, 1934), 327-32. 
A statistical analysis of various phases of reports of activity units. 


. Monroe, WALTER S. “Hazards in the Measurement of Achievement,”’ 


School and Society, XLI (January 12, 1935), 48-52. 
A criticism of the uncritical acceptance of objective measurement. 


Moore, Eo.tne WALLACE. “Difficulties Recognized by Elementary 


Teachers,”’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XXI (January, 
1935), 51-55- 
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Reports a study of the supervisory needs of city and rural elementary-school 
teachers, tending to show that the teachers were aware of eight main types of 
difficulties, the most frequently mentioned being problems concerned with 
technique of instruction. 


374. OraTA, PEpRo T. “Begging the Question in the Name of Science,” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, XX (April, 1934), 241-63. 
A summarization of the main points of attack on scientific-research methods 
applied to education. 


375. PisToR, FREDERICK. “Measuring Some Subtle Values of Progressive 
Education,”’ Educational Method, XIV (December, 1934), 118-24. 
An attempt to evaluate outcomes of progressive education through the fre- 
quency of occurrence of thirty-eight trait actions listed by judges as desirable 
objectives. 


376. Pistor, Freperick. “A Valid Scientific Appraisal of an Enterprise in 
Progressive Education,’ Journal of Educational Research, XXVIII 
(February, 1935), 433-49- 

Describes an attempt to measure the values of a progressive-education pro- 
gram in terms of changes in behavior patterns of pupils. An experimental 
study. 

377. Ropinson, ArtHUR E. “Are We Teaching Arithmetic Effectively? A 
Summary of a Recent Study,’ Mathematics Teacher, XXVIII (April, 
1935), 215-22. 

Reports gross inadequacies in preparation of teachers of arithmetic as revealed 
by (1) an analysis of examination papers for licenses to teach, (2) observation 
of 650 class periods, and (3) 200 conferences with teachers. 


378. Scientific Method in Supervisory Programs. Seventh Yearbook of the De- 

partment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1934. Pp. xiv+194. 
Describes the application of scientific method in the organization and the 
planning of supervision in the appraisal of instruction, in the promotion of 
teacher growth, in curriculum studies, in the evaluation of courses of study, 
and in the selection and preparation of instructional materials. 


379. TiLToN, J. W. “The Feasibility of Ability Grouping,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXVIII (September, 1934), 30-35. 
Summarizes data from numerous studies which compare the growth of pupils 
of various mental levels when taught in ability groups. Concludes that results 
are favorable for ability grouping. 


,/380. Trow, CrarK. “How Shall Teaching Be Evaluated?” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XX (April, 1934), 264-72. 
A discussion of the achievement test and pupil performance as bases for teacher 
evaluation and rating. 


Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Emphasizing differences between the various abilities of an individual——The 
recognition of “individual differences” among groups of children has become so 
general and so basic to our everyday thinking in education that we now seldom 
use the term; we accept the fact and think in terms of adjustments that are to be 
made. Similarly, we recognize differences in the various abilities of an individual 
child, and we attempt to adjust our emphasis in instruction so that serious de- 
ficiencies in the total personality of the child will be removed. According to a 
book by Segel,' however, these differences in an individual’s abilities have not 
received enough attention, and what we have been doing with reference to even- 
ing them up represents something of an offense against democracy. 

In presenting this thesis, the author is following the thought of T. L. Kelley, 
whose opinions and studies are quoted freely throughout the book. The under- 
lying philosophy concerning the loss to society because public education tends to 
reduce differences between the abilities of an individual was all presented in 
Kelley’s The Influence of Nurture upon Native Differences (New York: Macmil- 
lan Company, 1926) and in his later Interpretation of Educational Measurements 
(Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1927). This interest 
in developing to the utmost the one-sidedness of an individual is epitomized in 
Kelley’s declaration (quoted by Segel on page 15): ‘“‘A child who is generally 
superior, but very markedly superior in some one trait, may become one of the 
great leaders of the race. This will not be accomplished by his being a general 
all-round good man.” To avoid this latter catastrophe, we are urged to deter- 
mine early the idiosyncracies in the abilities of the child by applying the tech- 
niques of “differential diagnosis.” 

The procedure advocated rests on the assumption that the upper limit of 
each ability is innate and persistent and that marked differences in these limits 
will typically be found in each child. In an environment that is equally favor- 
able to all types of ability, differences between the levels of development of vari- 
ous abilities will become greater. This situation is as it should be. The school 
therefore should strive to provide an environment that is strictly neutral until 
the innate propensities of the individual stand out in clear relief, and then the 
school shou!d place great emphasis on the most outstanding abilities of the in- 


t David Segel, Differential Diagnosis of Ability in School Children. Baltimore: War- 
wick & York, Inc., 1934. Pp. viii+-86. $1.40. 
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dividual. This emphasis will, of course, be accompanied by “scientific’”’ guidance 
of pupils “into channels in which they will be successful” (p. 10). In this way 
genius will be preserved and recruited, and the downward course of civilization 
will be stopped. 

To those who are already imbued with this point of view, the present volume 
will undoubtedly be welcome. To others it must appear as representing ques- 
tionable practice. One who knows children and who sees how their interests are 
molded by relatively chance factors, how easily they stumble in their learning 
because of some emotional block, how they are moved by prejudices and ideals, 
and how strong the factors of play and home environment are in shaping their 
total personality patterns—such a one must see the embryonic differences in 
innate ability swallowed up by variations in environmental factors that leave 
the pure theory little more than an academic sterility. Observing that the au- 
thor in one place (pp. 4-5) ascribes the differences between abilities to the psy- 
chological nature of mankind, in another (p. 8) to the particular school subjects 
which are measured, and in still another place (pp. 10-11) to the methods of in- 
struction used, we may conclude that he also is somewhat too practical to adhere 
to the theory to which he subscribes. 

Perhaps the most disturbing aspect of such a theory—were it possible to put 
the theory into practice—would be its incidence on social reality. Society does 
not stand ready with catalogued opportunities for each person to exercise his pe- 
culiar powers as he may see fit. The vocational activities of practically every 
person represent serious compromises of his desire for self-expression with the 
demands of society for the rendering of a particular service, which is definitely 
defined and highly circumscribed by the expectations of employers. Within 
rather narrow limits of choice, one takes up one’s work where the opportunity lies, 
and it is wholly gratuitous to assume that nature will produce specialized abil- 
ities in proportion to the need for them. The opportunities for geniuses are pe- 
culiarly precarious; should nature decree that half a million of the oncoming gen- 
eration should be Platos or Carusos, society would probably decree that several 
hundred thousand of these illustrious youngsters would either adapt themselves 
to other vocations or subsist on relief rations. Too bad, of course; but, after all, 
enough is enough! 

A fair appraisal of the requirements of the modern vocational world, with its 
host of technological, economic, and other industrial hazards, makes it unmis- 
takable that what is needed is a breadth of training in order that the individual 
may take advantage of opportunities that occur and in order that he may con- 
tinue to serve society efficiently in new lines of work when the service in which 
he has secured experience is no longer desired by society. We may occasionally 
lack outstanding leaders, but it is unquestionably more serious to our social wel- 
fare to lack versatility among the great numbers of people. It may be stated 
with much truth that the economic chaos in which the world finds itself today is 
due to the fact that specialized leaders (research workers and industrial managers) 
have moved much more rapidly than the masses of the population have been 
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able to adapt themselves to the changed situations created. We are suffering 
today from too much individualized vocational ability and too little broad, so- 
cialized understanding. To those who think that all our large problems could be 
solved by the production of a few geniuses, the answer is that, in a democracy, 
they cannot. 

Vast areas of personal development apparently lie outside the pale of recog- 
nition by the author of this book. Efficiency is the goal of life, and knowledge is 
synonymous with education. For example: “Special attention should be given 
to deficiencies [after the sixth grade] only if such deficiencies are in a subject 
which contains essentials of the common body of knowledge or which is related 
in such a way as to be a fundamental necessity to the vocation or vocations to- 
wards which it seems the child is pointed” (p. 14). If the previous training of the 
junior high school child has been lacking in the cultivation of various forms of 
appreciation (of art, of music, of nature, of desirable personality traits in others), 
it is no matter; let his life be forever impoverished. If he has not developed hab- 
its of morality, of tolerance, of respect, of social participation, of sharing in group 
responsibility, it is no matter; only knowledge and efficiency count. If he is con- 
ceited, bigoted, cantankerous, and fanatical, it is immaterial; differential diag- 
nosis will reveal his efficiency and scientific vocational guidance will make him a 
success. Possibly the excerpt quoted above (and other passages to the same 
effect) were hastily and unthinkingly written; but this possibility will not save 
educational measurement from the scorn of practical teachers who read the 
treatise and ask, “How much of life are our measurement experts willing to 
throw away in order to make their technical problems simple and easy?” 

As a presentation of techniques with which the author is concerned, the book 
is interesting and convenient. All the special formulas are taken from the earlier 
writings of Kelley, but the material is here brought together for the first time. 
Derivations of formulas are not given, nor are underlying assumptions referred 
to. The general (gross) logic of the analytical procedures is given clearly and 
simply. As is common, the probable-error technique is strained by the practical 
interpretations put on it; no distinction is made between differences which are 
statistically significant and those which are practically significant, although the 
two do not necessarily have anything in common. The entire work is directed to 
the determination of differences in abilities, although ‘‘diagnosis” should be con- 
cerned with bringing to light the nature of a child’s difficulty with certain mental 
processes. (The latter objective, incidentally, is regarded by the author as an 
unfortunate misuse of diagnostic tests.) 

The author offers no support for the position which he takes. The problems 
raised are far more than technical problems; they are fundamental in the psy- 
chology and the philosophy of our society. A treatise which presented an appro- 
priate analysis and discussion of these real questions would be welcome. The 
author of the present book gives no evidence that he sees the basic problems 
which are involved. Douctas E. ScAaTES 
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An eclectic view of educational psychology.—If one were to gather a complete 
collection of all the textbooks in educational psychology, good and poor, which 
have been written since the turn of the century, the collection would no doubt be 
surprisingly large. Even the number of books on this subject possessed by the 
teacher of educational psychology who attempts to keep in reasonably close 
touch with the field is sizable. One is tempted to think at times that practically 
everybody in the field, or for that matter in the whole realm of education, has 
undertaken at some time or other to write a textbook in educational psychology. 
Naturally, then, the question which comes to one’s mind, when examining a new 
addition to the already lengthy list, is whether the book offers novelty either of 
material or of treatment. 

When the reader applies this criterion to Leary’s book,' his conclusions con- 
cerning the volume are varied. It is likely that most critical readers would be 
inclined to say that the book’s claim to distinction lies rather in skill of treat- 
ment than in novelty of evidence. 

The treatment begins with a psychological analysis of the problem of teach- 
ing. This chapter is well done, from the viewpoint both of orienting the student 
toward the discussions to come and of making clear the place of educational psy- 
chology in the field of social science. The function of the teacher is sketched as 
experimental, requiring a person who is informed, not so much on the traditions 
of method, as on the principles of psychology. 

There follow three chapters on the nature of behavior from both structural 
and functional angles. These chapters are traditional in material and treatment 
and are interspersed with citations from traditional sources. 

The following chapter on “Different Levels of Learning’”’ is somewhat diffuse. 
For this defect the author is not to be entirely blamed. Everyone seems to be 
interested in levels of learning, and no one seems to be able to give a clean-cut 
description in terms of the characteristics of the several levels. Perhaps such 
treatment is not necessary. The reviewer, in attempting to delineate general- 
ized criteria by which the level of a given conduct phenomenon may be judged, 
has encountered the same difficulty (Francis F. Powers and Willis L. Uhl, 
Psychological Principles of Education, p. 18. New York: Century Company, 
1933). 

Leary’s discussion of levels of learning is followed by two chapters on “pur- 
pose” in behavior. These are well done and probably come as close to making 
the nature of purposive conduct clear to the comparative beginner in psycholo- 
gy as anything could. There are, of course, plenty of psychologists who would 
question the value of so extended a treatment of purpose, but, after actually 
reading the chapters, one is not inclined to push this point, so reasonably bal- 
anced is the syncretism. 

Chapter viii, “Reasoning and Higher Levels of Learning,’’ returns to a dis- 


t Daniel Bell Leary, Educationl Psychology: An Application of Modern Psychology 
to Teaching. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934. Pp. xiv+364. $2.50. 
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cussion of levels. Again, no systematic attempt is made to set “levels” apart. 
As close an approach as occurs is found in the following: 

By and large, however, and allowing for all such mergings and integrations, some 
learning is emphatically motor, i.e., has as end product the doing of some specific new 
act. There is also specific verbal learning, such as the working-out of the steps in a prob- 
lem through the use of language and other symbols. Finally, there is emphatic emotion- 
al learning, i.e., such modification as a religiously converted personality or a person in 
love undergoes [p. 197]. 

The psychological phases of the curriculum and method are next attacked— 
and successfully. It is here that Leary most nearly justifies a claim to unique 
contribution of treatment. Other authors have, of course, given discussions of 
the psychological phases of curriculum and method, although systematic treat- 
ment of these is comparatively new. 

Personality and mental hygiene are then treated. The material is eclectic, 
as is, indeed, the whole book. Tests of personality are discussed, and examples 
of the tests are given. No mention is made of the psychology of guidance or 
character, like that found, for example, in such a textbook as Psychology for 
Teachers by Benson, Lough, Skinner, and West (Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1933 [revised]). 

Leary’s book next gives a short chapter of eighteen pages on educational 
measurement, in which an attempt is made not only to discuss the psychological 
significance of measurement but also to impart some of the techniques of sta- 
tistical treatment of data. In the reviewer’s opinion, a chapter of this type is of 
highly doubtful value. Certainly, it serves no purpose in institutions which have 
a required course in measurement for beginners, and there is considerable doubt 
about what will be accomplished by students who take no such required course 
but attempt to master the complex material in a few days. 

The last chapter is a “Summary from the Point of View of a Philosophy of 
Education.”’ This title would cause one to speculate whether Leary is one of 
those who believe that psychology, educational and otherwise, is still a hand- 
maiden of philosophy. In spite of some statements in the chapter which might 
lend color to this assumption, the reviewer believes that he is not. The chapter 
is rather an attempt to re-orient the student after a variety of discussion. It is 
creditably done. 

The format of the book is not especially good, and the indexing is highly ab- 
breviated. On the other hand, the style and the diction are generally excellent. 
Statements of clarity abound. General balance is maintained throughout. 


Francis F. Powers 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


A basic textbook in science for Grade V.—The well-known series of Nature and 
Science Readers has added the fifth book* to the four volumes published in 1932 


1 Edith M. Patch and Harrison E. Howe, Science at Home. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1934. Pp. xiv-+450. $0.92. 
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and 1933. The series, including the fifth book, is intended for use as basal text- 
books in a science course in the elementary school. The adaptability of the fifth 
book, as well as that of the series, for supplementary readers in those schools 
that do not yet have a science course on a recognized basis is indicated. 

The pages of this book have many interesting content materials. The authors 
have apparently surveyed the larger content areas of specialized science for sub- 
ject materials that are somewhat new to science in the elementary school. The 
material has been well adapted in most cases to Grade V and seems to be con- 
sistent with the title Science at Home. The teacher of general science will be sur- 
prised to find that a considerable amount of material long considered part and 
parcel of the junior high school course in science has been included in this bbok— 
quite justifiably so, in the opinion of the reviewer. 

Unfortunately, much of the content lacks challenge, largely as a result of its 
organization. The fifth-grade child using the book as a textbook will undoubted- 
ly leave it much richer in science subject matter in the form of isolated facts. 
The philosophy that is today guiding thought in elementary science is, however, 
making every attempt to rid itself of this type of organization. For example, the 
first half of Part I, on wild flowers in gardens, presents individual lessons on the 
purple foxglove, snapdragons, butter-and-eggs, and the turtlehead. Such a pres- 
entation is, in the reviewer’s judgment, little more than an object lesson. Ques- 
tions such as the following might well be asked about this division: What 
larger biological principles carry through? What learning elements will be ex- 
pressed as a result of working through the division? Does this material tend 
toward immediate or subsequent integration of the child’s scientific knowledge 
into useful perceptions of broad relationships? Will the material enrich the 
child’s experience by revealing the significance and the orderly processes behind 
the things hesees every day? Is the material contributory to problem-solving in 
its general sense or merely to some collection of factual details? 

While such organization characterizes much of the book, the intrinsic value 
of some of the content helps to relieve this deficiency, as in the last section, 
which discusses food. Here is found an excellent assemblage of materials that 
emphasize the development of proper attitudes regarding health through scien- 
tific application. Questions that might arise in the mind of the child seem to 
have been anticipated by the authors and are answered in a manner well within 
the understanding of a fifth-grade pupil. 

While the reviewer fully appreciates the authors’ attempts to include physi- 
cal-science material, he certainly deplores the treatment given to mechanics. 
The following quotations are examples of inappropriate treatment: 

When something having mass, like the hammer head, is put into motion to give 
velocity, it is said to acquire momentum. We can measure this momentum and have 
some idea about how hard the hammer blow was struck. Momentum equals mass multi- 
plied by velocity. .... Then you would hit the nail with a momentum of twenty, be- 
cause 2 (mass) X 10 (velocity) = 20 (momentum) [p. 213]. 

If you call the smaller boy Working Force and the larger boy Resisting Force, you 
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may say that 50 (Working Force) X8 (Working Force’s distance from fulcrum), which 
is 400= 100 (Resisting Force) X4 (Resisting Force’s distance from fulcrum), which is 
400 [p. 216]. 


Such abstract treatment, which many elementary-school teachers, untrained 
in science, would not fully appreciate, is a far cry from the simple object lessons 
of the nature-study type given in Part I. 

Good but simple explanations have been made of some of the subject matter. 
Semi-technical words have not been avoided when they were deemed necessary 
for a logical development. While the grade placement of the material is generally 
satisfactory, there are glaring inconsistencies. The illustrations could have been 
materially improved; few of them really amplify the text material. Provision 
for experimental work has received little attention; let us hope that the authors 
intend to publish a teacher’s handbook to assist in this important phase of ele- 


mentary science. 
W. W. McSpappEN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Arithmetic for Grades II-VI.—A textbook in arithmetic may be judged by 
its success (1) in teaching meanings, (2) in teaching processes, (3) in providing 
materials and plans for drill, (4) in furnishing useful and interesting problems, 
(5) in teaching how to solve problems, and (6) in providing tests and remedial 
work, 

The first of the books reviewed here, which is for use in Grade II, presents 
materials for the development of ideas of number and of the processes of addi- 
tion and subtraction through counting, comparing numbers, and using them in 
familiar situations. The addition and the subtraction tables are taught, and 
column addition is carried as far as the addition of two two-place numbers which 
involve no carrying, and the work in subtraction includes exercises which in- 
volve no borrowing. 

Judged by the criteria stated in the first paragraph of this review, the book 
ranks high. The best teaching of arithmetic in Grade II is doubtless done with- 
out placing a textbook in the hands of the pupils. This method presupposes an 
experienced teacher. Even for such a teacher the present book will furnish 
fruitful suggestions and a helpful outline, and an inexperienced teacher should 
find the book valuable for class use. Difficulties in studying arithmetic in books 
are often largely language difficulties, especially in the lower grades. The au- 
thors of this book have evidently sought to select a vocabulary that will present 
as few obstacles as possible in learning arithmetic. The book is successful in 
presenting a maximum of numerical relations with a minimum of talk. The prob- 
lems are chosen from familiar situations and should be of interest to children. 


t Leo J. Brueckner, C. J. Anderson, G. O. Banting, and Elda L. Merton, How We 
Use Numbers: A Second Grade Number Book. The Triangle Arithmetics. Philadel- 
phia: John C. Winston Co., 1934. Pp. xii+188. $0.60. 
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It is often an open question whether the pictures in a textbook in mathe- 
matics are chosen to sell the book or to teach the subject. The illustrations in 
this book are attractive and, in the main, useful. 

More formal work in addition and subtraction is presented than will be mas- 
tered in most second-grade classrooms. The drill exercises that are given will 
need to be used frequently if enough drill is to be provided for the mastery of the 
processes. Frequent reviews are furnished under the caption “Studying What 
You Have Learned.” 

The other two books under review: present work in arithmetic for Grades 
III-VI, inclusive. Book I presents the fundamental operations with integers, 
the common measures, and an introduction to fractions. The work with the 
fundamental operations begins with the addition combinations and extends 
through long division with two-place divisors. Book II reviews and completes 
the study of the fundamental processes with integers and includes common and 
decimal fractions; the three problems in percentage; and the mensuration of 
rectangles, triangles, and rectangular solids. Percentage is applied to everyday 
problems, discount, commission, and interest. 

After a period when attention to the teaching of arithmetic has been centered 
in the mechanics of the subject, it is of especial interest to see what attention is 
paid in textbooks to giving meaning to the ideas and processes. Examples of 
well-selected materials for teaching meanings may be found in these books. The 
arithmetical processes are usually presented in a purely formal way. The re- 
viewer finds no attempt to rationalize the fundamental operations with integers. 
The processes with common and decimal fractions are usually presented formal- 
ly. Some of the methods of explanation seem unnecessarily difficult, for exam- 
ple, the explanation of the multiplication of fractions and the explanation of the 
multiplication of decimals. Symbols are sometimes used before the pupils are 
told their meanings or how to read them. 

There is an abundance of material for drill. There are numerous tests; at the 
ends of chapters are given mental tests, achievement tests, and diagnostic 
tests. The problems are good, should be of interest to children, and, in the 
main, are arranged by topics. The directions for solving problems given in 


Book II should be helpful. 
E. H. TAYLoR 


EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 


A textbook on the development of transportation and communication.—A valu- 
able contribution to elementary-school reading materials in the field of the social 
studies is made by the writers of a textbook on transportation and communica- 


t George R. Bodley, Charles S. Gibson, Ina M. Hayes, and Bruce M. Watson, 
Mastery Arithmetic: Book I, pp. viii+-336, $0.72; Book II, pp. x+390, $0.76. Boston : 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1934. 
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tion.t How We Have Conquered Distance differs from most children’s books on 
the subject in that it presents a simple and logical picture of the evolution of 
these two social institutions from primitive times through the present and the 
possible future. Few books give so well rounded a discussion of the development 
of these phases of human culture. 

The book is organized into twelve units, of which the first seven, or a little 
more than half the pages, are devoted to the story of transportation and travel. 
The materials are arranged chronologically, and yet land, water, and air trans- 
portation follow distinct threads of thought. The origin of spoken and written 
language, the making of records, and the sending of messages is developed in the 
section on communication. Excellent summary paragraphs introduce the sec- 
tions of the units and guide the continuity. 

Simplicity and dignity characterize the English. There are no involved sen- 
tences, and the necessary new or unusual words are carefully pronounced or ex- 
plained. Fourth-year children will be able to use the book, yet the style is suited 
to pupils in Grades V and VI (although the latter will probably demand more 
detail than it is possible to include in a volume of this scope). Exercises at the 
ends of the units provide thought-provoking questions, review exercises, and 
extra projects. A bibliography with definite page and topic references to inter- 
esting supplementary material is arranged by units at the end of the book. 

The volume is well illustrated, and the printing is excellent. One would wish 
that the text were not broken by the insertion of pictures a few lines from the 
top or the bottom of the already small page when the text could be kept intact 
by shifting the illustrations to the top or the bottom of the page. 

When a thoroughly fine piece of selection and presentation of material from 
such a vast field has been made within the limits of this relatively small volume, 
it is perhaps unfair to wish that more attention might have been given to the 
development of roads, the sending of letters in Colonial days, the part played by 
ancient myths and legends in keeping man “air-minded,”’ and the origin of the 
alphabet as worked out in recent years. It is to be hoped that this volume will 
be followed by others tracing the evolution of other important social institu- 
tions. 

Ruts R. Watson 
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Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series, No. 87. New Jersey Lenni-Lenape Indians by 
Anna M. Casabona and American Indians by Hazel Brown Welsh. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 28. 

TEUSCHER, RutTH H., JOHNSON, ELEANOR M., and Howarp, ETHEL K. Junior 
Language Skills: Book I, pp. xvit+-256; Book II, pp. xvi+314; Book III, pp. 
xvi+258. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935. Each book $0.64 (pa- 
per); $0.92 (cloth). 

TRESSLER, J. C. English in Action: Book I, pp. xx+612, $1.60; Book II, pp. 
xx+652, $1.76. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1935 (revised). 

Wa pote, B. A. Science of Living Things. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 
Pp. vi+130. $0.52. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Finance and Business Administration. Review of Educational Research, Vol. V, 
No. 2. Washington: American Educational Research Association of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1935. Pp. 121-84. $1.00. 

GRUENBERG, SIDONIE MATSNER. Radio and Children. New York: Radio In- 
stitute of the Audible Arts, 1935. Pp. 22. 

Hourtcuinson, Mark E. Outline and Bibliography of a Latin Teacher’s Course. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Bros., Inc., 1935. Pp. iv+32. $1.25. 

Lone, Joun A., SANDIFORD, PETER, and OTHERS. The Validation of Test Items. 
Bulletin No. 3 of the Department of Educational Research, University of 
Toronto. Toronto, Ontario: University of Toronto, 1935. Pp. 126. $1.00. 

Morriss, ELIZABETH C., MorSE, MARION V., and Puitirrs, Epna. An Experi- 
mental Reading Study in the Joint Library-Adult Elementary Education Field. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. iv+44. 

Peters, CHARLES C. Abstracts of Studies in Education at the Pennsylvania State 
College, Part V. Penn State Studies in Education, No. 12. State College, 
Pennsylvania: School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 1935. Pp. 
56. $0.50. 

Potter, Howarn W., and Liss, EpwarD. The Scientist Looks at the Emotionally 
Unstable Child, Part II. Child Research Clinic Series, Vol. I, No. 4. Lang- 
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horne, Pennsylvania: Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools, 1935. Pp. 
22. 

Recent Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure. Washington: Committee on Tenure 
of the National Education Association, 1935. Pp. 62. $0.25. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 19, 1934—The Problem of Duplication: As Attacked in Certain 
State Surveys of Higher Education, by John H. McNeely. Pp. vit+so. 

Leaflet No. 45 (1935)—Federal Grants for Education, 1933-34 by Timon 
Covert. Pp. 14. 

Pamphlet No. 61 (1935)—Per Capita Costs in City Schools, 1933-34 by Lula 
Mae Comstock. Pp. 20. 

Risen, Maurice L. Legal Aspects of Separation of Races in the Public Schools. 
Philadelphia: Temple University, 1935. Pp. 142. 

Salaries of School Employees, 1934-35. Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Vol. XIII, No. 2. Washington: Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1935. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

Smit, C. EBBLEwHITE. The Construction and Validation of a Group Test of 
Intelligence using the Spearman Technique. Bulletin No. 5 of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Research, Ontario College of Education. Toronto, 
Ontario: Ontario College of Education, 1935. Pp. 56. $0.50. 

The Third Yearbook of School Law. Edited by M. M. Chambers. Washington: 
M. M. Chambers (722 Jackson Place), 1935. Pp. 120. $1.00. 

West, Micwaet. Definition Vocabulary. Bulletin No. 4 of the Department of 
Educational Research, University of Toronto. Toronto, Ontario: Univer- 
sity of Toronto, 1935. Pp. 106. $1.00. 

WoELLNER, ROBERT CARLTON, and Woop, M. Auritta. Requirements for 
Teaching Certificates. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 48 
(mimeographed). $1.00. 

WRENN, C. GILBERT, and Cote, LuELLA. How to Read Rapidly and Well: A 
Manual of Silent Reading. Stanford University, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. Pp. 16. $0.15. 

ZiRBES, LAuRA. Curriculum Trends: A Preliminary Report and a Challenge. 

Washington: Association for Childhood Education, 1935. Pp. 40. $0.35. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Dorsey, JoHN Morris. The Foundations of Human Nature: The Study of the 
Person. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. Pp. xiv+488. $2.80. 
Haines, HELEN E. Living with Books: The Art of Book Selection. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. xiv-+506. $4.00. 

Rose, Mary Swartz, and BorGESON, GERTRUDE M. Child Nutrition on a Low- 
priced Diet: With Special Reference to the Supplementary Value of an Egg 
a Day, the Effect of Adding Orange Juice and of Replacing Egg by Liver. 
Child Development Monographs, No. 17. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. Pp. xiv-+11o. 
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